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AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


With the keenest regret, the Editorial Board an- 
nounces that this present issue of the Christian Register 
is the last which will appear under the editorial 
direction of Miss Boie, who will leave on November 
2 to enter the overseas service of the American Red 
Cross. 

For eighteen months the Register has been skil- 
fully guided by her brilliant and versatile mind, and 
the influence of her term of service as editor will long 
continue. Utterly devoted to the Unitarian cause, she 
has given of her time and energy without stint to this 
editorial work, assuming the heavy burdens of this 


We Werk 


work as editor of the new Christian Register with 

the Editorial Board. This eighteenth issue of the 
Christian Register in its new form and under the new 
plan of editorship and management is a birthday and 
a milestone for the Register. The magazine has found 
its feet, and found them steady; it has, like any child, 
got established in a healthy routine of growth and 
activity, lost some of its awkwardness and waste mo- 
tions, found the people who can help and feed it, and 
learned how to be useful. 

The eighteen issues together are, we believe, a wit- 
ness to the practicality and success of an idea and a 
method—that of group planning, group journalism. In 
a sense the Register was always planned by a group— 
for it always had an advisory council, groups of people 
to whom the editor turned for guidance, ideas, and 
manuscripts. But this new Register has been totally 
done by groups, and for the first time used a plan of 
editorship which, far from being unusual, is the stand- 


L has been a thrilling and challenging experience to 


-ard one for professional journalism. The masthead 


of almost every magazine shows that the magazine is 


the product not of one man or one woman, but of a 


group of editors, or editor and editorial .board. There 
is not only a practical necessity for such group editor- 
ship, because it enlarges, enriches, and varies the con- 
tents of a magazine, but there is also an idealogical 
necessity—it widens the point of view, and helps insure 
a balanced program for a journal. 

The idea that a magazine can be free and distine- 
tive only if it is controlled and “run” by one man is 
not only old-fashioned; it is undemocratic, impractical, 
and limited. For one man, no matter how brilliant or 
versatile he may be, has only one mind; a group uses 
several minds. 

We accept this principle in the congregational poli- 
cies of our churches; in our school boards, public and 


responsibility in addition to her duties as director of 
publicity for the American Unitarian Association, and 
as chairman of the Home Service Section of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee. 

Our denomination, deeply grateful for what she has 
so generously and effectively given to its advancement, 
will watch with pride and high expectancy her grow- 
ing usefulness and success in larger fields. 

On November 2, Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, the 
Director of Youth Work, will become acting editor of 
the Register to serve until a permanent appointment 
can be made. F. M. E. 


Together 
private; in our community, our state, and federal gov- 
ernments; in business administration; in our family 
lives. To deny its usefulness in planning a denomina- 
tional magazine sounds like protection of special inter- 
ests, and a peculiar and narrow idea of what freedom 
is—an idea which religion, of all forces, might be ex- 
pected to reject. 

According to Mr. Richard Lloyd Jones, publisher 
of the Tulsa Tribune, and formerly the editor of Col- 
lier’s Weekly, freedom of the press means in plain 
language and common practice the right of any man 
or group of men to start and publish a paper in which 
they may express their ideas. It does not mean that 
only by one man’s being free to express his own ideas 
without interference from his readers or anyone else=- 
at the cost of other people’s freedom—can a publica- 
tion be “free.” 

The Christian Register is published by and for 
Unitarians—not for an editor, for ministers, for church 
school leaders, for the Alliance or League or any one 
person or group. It is a thoroughly democratic prod- 
uct for a democratic fellowship. Every issue, every 
policy, is made, not by one person, but by expanding 
groups—by the Editorial Board, which passes on all 
manuscripts used, plans every issue, debates every 
policy and picture; by a larger secondary board con- 
sisting of A. U. A. and allied societies’ staff members, 
who contribute their various abilities and talents—Miss 
Nute, layouts, design, and expert typographical help; 
Mr. Fritchman, Mrs. Fletcher, and Mr. Murray inval- 
uable suggestions on work material for young people; 
Mrs. Frederick with the planning of regular articles 
for adult discussion—and so on. There is in addition 
a third group—the ministers—upon whose leadership 
and creativeness we, like the churches, depend. And 
beyond them are our readers who, by criticism, sug- 
gestions, contribution of articles, and reading and 
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using the magazine as well as buying it, share its life. 

This does not mean that the editor does not have 
freedom to use her ideas and opportunities. When the 
proofs of Mr. Sherwood Eddy’s book on Man Discov- 
ers God came into the office, with the opportunity to 
use a chapter before book publication, the editor, in 
the absence of other members of the Editorial Board, 
used her judgment and freedom, pulled out two other 
articles, and printed the last chapter of the book. The 
publication of this piece has aroused more discussion 
than any other single article. And strangely enough, 
the protest, by people engaged in a religion of toler- 
ance and respect for the wide and manifold search for 
truth, has been against reading the reverent and stimu- 
lating ideas of a man commenting upon the common 
elements of faith of men from many ages and areas 
of thought and work. 

The story on apple picking in this Register is a 
witness of the value and challenge and opportunity of 
group planning and group activity. So are the stories 
of the Unitarian Service Committee work in France 
and Portugal, where we are part of a vast co-operative 
enterprise of American good will; the articles on group 
study of crime; the lead article and the sermon; the 
records of every Unitarian activity herein described. 
So is this magazine. 

And that is how this magazine will continue to be 
planned and edited—by the group method. Individ- 
uals in the group may change; format and contents 
may vary; plans for greater efficiency and policies for 

emphasis may develop—but the balanced, diversified 
magazine, unified by the democratic spirit and the 
democratic method, will not change. No other plan 
deserves the loyal and wholehearted support of an 
editor, an editorial council, a reader, or a democratic 
denomination. This plan deserves the support and 
interests of every Unitarian, every one of whom can 
be proud to stand by a method which is professionally 
sound and progressive—and which works. M. B. 


Mere Than Mere Apples 


N September, the chairman of the Home Service 
i] Committee, read an editorial in the Boston Globe 

urging people to volunteer to pick apples. The 
United States Employment Office stated it had no 
workers on its lists, and begged even defense workers 
to volunteer their spare time to help get in the apple 
crop. Miss Boie therefore called the U. S. Employ- 
ment Office which put her in touch with their Marl- 
borough office and with Mr. John E. Rice, owner of 
the largest orchards in New England, to whom she 
offered the services of volunteer recruits. 

The first week-end 22 boys, girls, men, and women 
picked 72,000 apples. Each week-end the number 
mounted. On the last, the following numbers were 
recruited with the help of Mrs. Martha Fletcher, 
Y.P.R.U. staff executive, Mrs. Martha Sharp, Unitar- 
jan Service Committee member, and Andrew Rice, 
Y.P.R.U. member of the Home Service Committee: 
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36 from Wellesley Hills Unitarian Church; 24 from 
Christ Church, Cambridge; 30 from Wellesley College, 
30 from the Appalachian Club and New England 
Council, and about 20 from Unitarian churches in 
Dorchester, Auburndale, Newton, etc. About 200 
students from Harvard, Radcliffe, and M.I.T. also vol- 
unteered. Said Mr. John E. Rice, “You have shown 
the orchardists of New England and the country a 
source of labor which they never knew existed.” And 
this is the judgment of an expert orchardist on the 
volunteer work of high-school and college students and 
adults recruited by the Unitarian Home Service Com- 
mittee. 

The champion picker, Howard Smith of the Welles- 
ley Hills church, picked 185 bushels in 3 days. The 
girls slept in a storage building called the Ritz, between 
squash and potatoes, and in homes in Marlborough; 
the boys slept in the hay in the barn, near porkers. 
They worked from 7 a. m. to 4:30 p. m. 

A harvest dance at the Rice home on Saturday 
night, and a party at the Marlborough Unitarian 
Church on Sunday evening, given by the Y.P.R.U., 
enlivened the muscle-weary pickers. On Sunday, a 
15 minute religious service was conducted in the 
orchard at 7 a. m. by Rev. Herman A. Lion, of Marl- 
borough. Seventy attended the service. Miss Boie 


described the Service Committee volunteer service 
squads, work camps, and child-care projects. Arrange- 
ments are now under way to establish a permanent 
summer work camp at the Rice.orchards: 15 boys will 
be employed the entire summer, thinning apples, and 
200 boys and girls during harvest season. 
(Continued on page 403) 


Mr. Rice 


WAKE UP 


THE MIGHTY MEN 


By WAITSTILL H. SHARP 


Prepare war, wake up the mighty men, 
let 


let all the men of war draw near ; 
them come up: 


Beat your plowshares into swords, and 
your pruning-hooks into spears; let the 


weak say, I am strong. 


Joel 3: 9-10 


Nazis have served a demand upon us. They are 

enforcing that demand with power. Are we to 
accede to that demand, yielding the tribute and the 
full compliance of all our persons and our institutions 
which they require? Or are we to resist that demand, 
and so join battle? If we elect resistance, we would 
do well to begin with a clinical definition of war, the 
purpose to which we set our hands: 

War is a period of ill-will between two national 
groups each of which seeks to effect the unconditional 
surrender of the persons, the property, and the institu- 
tions of the other group by killing the defenders of that 
group until conquest is achieved. 

Our choices appear three-fold: first, to accede to the 
demand in full. Our rationale for surrender might be 
one of two reasons which are removed from each other 
as far as is the East from the West. One basis of com- 
pliance might be our love of our physical lives and of 
that modicum of our worldly goods and of our pleasant 
customs which a conquered folk might imagine that the 
busy architects of the New Order would permit them 
to enjoy. The reflection, “They could not kill us all; 
they could not steal everything; they could not regulate 
each relationship,’ has afforded comfort recently to 
peoples about to submit. The other and contrasting 
basis of our surrender might be otherworldly pacifism, 
our utter devotion to the law of Christ as published 
in Matthew 5. In our invitation to the Nazis to enter 
and possess the land we would be obeying Jesus’ literal 
intention for all his followers—the second mile, the 
turned cheek, the unprudential lending to whatsoever 
borrower appeareth, the forgiveness of enemies until 
seventy times seven, the setting of no value whatever 
upon the days, or the possessions, or the relationships 
of this first dispensation, the Outer Kingdom, i.e., this 
life of earth. And there be a few in history who to- 
gether with Jesus of Nazareth have thrown away their 
lives to open the doors to the Inner Kingdom and to 
talk early with the King. 


Cs we avoid the religious question now? The 


The second choice would be unrationalized, instinc- 
tive, animal resistance. This would be the decision to 
defend our American lives and property and relation- 
ships and institutions as one would rise instantly to 
defend a threatened child, or valuable personal prop- 
erty, or the treasures of an art museum against vandals. 
William Ellery Leonard puts it this way: 


We act in crises not as one who dons 

A judge’s robe and sits to praise or blame ° 
With walnut gavel, before high wiidow-frame, 

Beside a Justice-and-her-scales in bronze; 

But like the birds and beasts from which we came, 
By the long trend of character—the fons, 

Font et origo—fountainhead and source— 

Of deeper conduct, whether in unleashed hound 
That tears the fleeing stag unto the ground, 
Or thrush in battle for its fledging’s corse .. . 


1 


The third choice would be a rationalized defense. 
It would be a struggle during which we make so bold 
as to test our action by asking the cardinal religious 
questions. Laying such a course, we would inquire: 
“What is the will of God for the American people at 
this very moment of this demand served upon them by 
the Nazi leaders?” We would go out to encounter the 
doctrine of worldly surrender and the doctrine of full- 
blown Christlike surrender with a theological doctrine 
Unitarians believe that God speaks di- 
They have always claimed the preroga- 
Who will claim that 


of resistance. 
rectly to men. 
tive of listening for themselves. 
they should resign it now? 

The relationship called religion is more than a chain 
of private sacraments for the cross-roads only of indi- 
vidual life—christening, confirmation, marriage, sick- 


ness, and death. It seems called upon to serve as more 
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than a dynamic for certain generous options, those 
occasions for the law of Christlike support of the Com- 
munity Fund. It has more work to do than existing 
as the implicit background for private morality and 
excellent manners. A group of people making such a 
choice as the American people have made and are 
supporting with blood and treasure, is under the judg- 
ment of God. They cannot escape that judgment upon 
themselves which God lays upon all human beings. They 
are judged now and will be in after days by their 
answers to the religious questions. But they will be 
judged in the first place if they fail to ask the ultimate 
religious questions at all. They will be judged, even 
if all their ancestors before them in the Mexican War, 
and in the Spanish-American War, and in the Boer 
War, asked: “Is this the will of God?”—and then suf- 
fered disillusionment. They will be judged, even if all 
their foes now are also asking the religious question and 
are making the religious assertion: “Gott mit uns.” 

Each man is equally to be respected with all the 
rest in arriving at his answers. We cannot say: “Each 
sincere seeker will be respected,’ for it is not our prov- 
ince to draw a line between one man’s prayer and 
another’s. Each is to be presumed to be calling upon 
all the resources of faith for an answer which he can 
honor with his conduct. Some will stand at one ex- 
treme like Colin Kelly, believing at the cost of life; 
others will stand with those sentenced to prison for 
refusal to comply in the slightest degree with the Selec- 
tive Service regulations, who now forfeit their liberty 
and nearly all social respect. A man may have dis- 
believed in religion either heartily or apathetically 
throughout a successful and contented life. Now when 
he knows that 7,000 Russian soldiers are falling every 
day along a 1,200 mile battlefront where the future of 
the world seems to depend upon the outcome, some- 
thing like a religious inquiry seems in order. Such a 
happy man seems constrained to ask what a God 
whom he might worship thinks about this hour of 
history. Can we think of a God who is worthy of our 
worship being either indifferent to the costs and the 
event of this struggle, or hostile to our chosen part, i.e., 
as requiring our surrender to the Nazi demand? 

Searching our reason and conscience, we arrive at 
these four cardinal assertions, self-evident truths which 
we believe carry the blessing of God: 

This life of earth is our first knowledge of God’s 
Providence. It may reach a climax in the immortality 
of a soul as self-conscious in heaven as on earth, but 
earth life needs no climax in any heaven to establish 
its being an end in itself. The joy and liberty of this 
clay are excellent. Whether its earthly span be fifteen 
or seventy-five years, the life of earth is to be pursued 
here and now for its birthright of peace and security 
and self-expression. The ignorance and agony of mil- 
lions upon earth are never to be forgiven any man or 
any state because we trust that, after the death of 
the body, these souls will reap fulfillment of knowledge 
and joy in the presence of a God to be fully revealed to 
them. The peoples of earth stand now in the presence 
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of God; their ignorance and agony are his pain today; 
and their hopelessness is his shortened arm. Therefore, 
servitude, poverty, ignorance, terror, and banishment. 
from faith in God and fellowship with men—these. are. 
never to be disregarded in the life of earth. We are 
summoned to fight these with all our powers, both in 
peace and in war. Every day of a strong man’s living 
is a day of combat with these blockades and blas- 
phemies—combat on behalf of those who cannot fight 
for their own birthright. Therefore, untimely death 
of the body, fearfulness of soul, slavery, imprisonment, 
the perversion and the degradation of truth at the 
hands of a tyrant, are wrong. They are wrong in 
eternal principle. They are also against God’s will for 
these sufferers of this passing day. ‘Therefore, a God 
of creative love and justice bids us see these are con- 
tradictions of his will and to wage war without stint 
upon them, breaking with violence if necessary the 
structure of violence which creates and perpetuates 
these wrongs. A Quaker said to me about the Czechs: 
“They will come out all right.’ None of the subject 
peoples will come out all right; they are being exter- 
minated! A Czech educator protested the closing of 
the Charles University in Prague. In reply the Nazi 
educational Gauleiter said to him, “If England wins, 
you will reopen your University. If England loses, a 
sixth-grade education will suffice for you Czechs.” 
Recently the town clerk and a clergyman in a small 
Moravian village gave shelter to the widows and chil- 
dren of Czech patriot saboteurs executed for resistance 
to the Nazis. In punishment the entire households of 
the town clerk and of the minister were shot—parents. 
children, collateral relatives, twenty-seven folk in all. 
To those who shrink from war, this question: What of 
God’s will for all those millions through the years-to-be 
who must live like draft animals unless we can break 
the robbers’ power and drive them out? 

Human life on this earth is excellent in God’s sight. 
It must be secure in knowledge and love and justice. 
And the life and treasure of one generation must be 
sacrificed to secure these standards for all. 

The group—the American nation, the Norwegian 
nation, the family, and the church—is meaningful in 
history. The group is significant in the achievement of 
the will of God. The group has refined us, created us, 
encouraged us, reproved us, and forgiven us. It is the 
source of our heritage of discipline and understanding. 
God shapes mortal men through deathless institutions. 
Therefore, the continuity and the integrity of the group: 
must be defended. The role of individual self-com- 
posure as the ideal mood and choice amidst the sacri- 
fice and disaster of this hour—this is falling short. This 
is not full communion with God. Conscience cannot 
be delegated, as in the Nazi lands. Conscience can- 
not be insulated. The concept of the group, the idea 
of the state and of its lesser but more important gather- 
ings of men together, as a shaping and conserving force. 
in history, is essential. The group must be defended. 

We are defending more than our own quiet hearths, 
more than our own free presses, more than our own 


prophetic pulpits, the stories of more than our own 
outspoken American minorities. Patriotism is not 
enough. We are holding a mountain pass in history, 
one of many such passes. But with this vast differ- 
ence: we defend today a mountain pass opening into 
a great fertile plain. That is the plain of the whole 
world. The consequence of our victory will be one 
type of order among the houses on that plain. The 
consequence of our foes’ victory will be another type 
of order out on that campground. The plain which 
now lies beyond this mountain pass will be the scene 
of relationships to be known in the future as the Peace 
of Berlin or the Peace of Washington. 

Some cry: “Keep God out of this!” as though the 
Almighty were a woman inclined to hysteria who ought 
indulgently to be hurried away from the scene of the 
accident. There are two questions for such as these: 
What are the probabilities for human nature, and for 
the Will of God, from either of these settlements: from 
the peace likely to be concluded in Berlin and the 
peace likely to be shaped in Washington? Secondly, 
what is the promise for world order in a stalemate 
lying in the No Man’s Land between the extremities 
of a decisive victory? 

We are defending more than America. 


The Will of God for Man 


Very few choices, either of men or of nations, yield 
instant harvests, an immediate clear good or an imme- 
diate clear evil. There are few early answers to the 
questions: Is this choice right or wrong, now? short- 
sighted or farsighted? religious or irreligious? Wood- 
row Wilson said at the height of his struggle for the 
League idea, “I am playing for the verdict of history.” 
Every choice is a play, a bid for the gratitude of men 
(and therefore of God), in the years-to-be. There- 
fore, probabilities are relevant to religious and ethical 
inquiry. Value is always to be bidden for. Seeds are 
planted in hope and faith, and their fruits are unfore- 
seen. There are two tests for any present choice in 
foreign policy: 

(1) The present impact of such choice upon the 
present life of men. 

(2) Its promise of service or disservice to the com- 
ing life of men. 

Granted that our faults have been tragic; that the costs 
in blood and treasure are to be grievious; that the risks 
are fearful of a military victory which will lead on to 
no peace; there are these tests of probability from 
which the United Nations’ side emerges clearly the 
superior of the Axis camp: Does our present decision 
to hold this mountain pass against the enemy, and so 
to determine the way of living out there on the fertile 
plain, promise service to all, or to some few? finally, 
benefits to the peoples of the earth, or to the Herrn- 
volk? evolutionary growth or ossification as the spirit 
of the world state? justice or inequity; peace or tur- 
moil in the years-to-be? The hopes of men, and of 
God for men, have a chance at the hands of a United 


Nations’ victory—and no gummer of a chance if the 
Nazi-Fascists win. Barbarism is the avowed program 
of the totalitarian state, merciless extirpation of the 
minority wherever it raises its head, both at home in 
Germany, in Italy, and in Japan; and in the conquered 
states. The Nazi-Fascist plan for a New Order is the 
most massive, the most intelligently engineered, and 
the most pitiless scheme of selfishness in all history. 
Rapacity is not yet exalted as a moral principle, the 
voice of the minority is not yet silenced, and Oxford 
and Harvard are not yet justified by their groveling 
before the state, in the United Nations lands. 

Not only the present fruits of an act, or of a refusal 
to act, but also the probabilities, are relevant in test- 
ing a course of conduct for religious content. 

The whole earth is at school. The two billion people 
of the globe are learning now the second of the two 
fearful lessons in their unity. Classes in this university 
opened in two years a quarter of a century apart, 1914 
and 1939. We shall all suffer together in this school 
of sacrifice until we pass an examination in an ethics 
to match our economics and a religious faith to 
match our communications. History will record 
two paroxysms, two times of travail and parturition, 
for the World Idea. There can be no learning with- 
out a pilgrimage of pain, and the deeper the lesson the 
longer the pilgrimage. This two-fold lesson for our 
generation is the last greatest instruction of all for 
man: learning to live on a world scale, for everyone to 
sow beside all waters and to multiply sure dwellings 
on the earth. It calls for this bitterest of wayfarings. 
The gratitude of men in the years-to-be will be also 
the gratitude of God in the years-to-be. Have faith in 
both ranges of that gratitude. It will then be seen to 
have been well that America undertook a determining 
portion in these two lessons in world ‘unity, 1914-1918, 
1939-1943. .. . We are still “playing for the verdict of 
history.” 


God Commits Us 


So when comes a friend to say :“Don’t you commit 
God to one side or the other of this struggle. Wage 
war, if you will, for the venerable shibboleths—flags 
and national honor—but keep God out of this! Make 
no awards yet of right over here on our United Na- 
tions’ banners, and wrong over there. A plague on 
both your warring camps!”—we will say this to him: 

“Here is our doctrine for resistance, four self-evident 
truths: 

“1. Human life on this earth is good—we cannot 
look unmoved upon human slavery. 


“9. The group is  significant—its integrity is 
creative. 

“3. We are defending more than America—a world 
is in play. 


“4. The hopes of men have a chance after a United 
Nations’ victory—probabilities are relevant. 

“We do not commit God to this struggle. 
who is worthy of our worship commits us.” 


A God 
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FORTUNE PRESENTS RELIGION 


By DALE DeWITT 


N six articles Fortune Magazine has . presented 
| what might, without animus, be called the views 

of the “big business” men of religious thought. 
These articles are important because of both their con- 
tent and their place of publication. 

Professor William Ernest Hocking, writing in 
February on “What Man Can Make of Man,” offers 
the view that man’s significance derives from his self- 
building qualities. ‘Man alone consciously varies his 
pattern. The continual revision of the goals of human 
self-building is the deep-running ‘dialectical’ process 
of history, man’s argument with his own self- 
judgment.” 

He discusses the modern scene, taking the past four 
hundred years as a culminating period, one of the 
stages in man’s remaking of himself, which he thinks 
is a period characterized by the awareness of change 
and relativism, the acquaintance with and valuing of 
freedom and the rise of science. His critique of these 
movements emphasizes their incompleteness and lack 
of integration to life. Neither freedom nor change 
have been sufficiently qualified by purpose or direction. 
Science he evaluates as distinctly virtuous in its humil- 
ity, or the sinking of self in patient, faithful obedience 
to fact. But he considers that science has thrown out 
‘purpose and value. 

Professor Hocking does not balance the forces of 
modernism against traditional religion and theology— 
“If we are required to choose between science and 
value we defy this requirement: we choose both.” 

His paper is‘realistic, down to earth, and to the 
religious liberal probably the most satisfying. It does 
not attempt to minimize man’s responsibility or his 
power. The metaphysical or supernatural is given 
place without distortion or abandonment of realism. 

Professor William Pepperell Montague, in the 
March issue, discusses “Philosophy in a World at 
War.” Although writing as a philosopher, he has 
oriented his article to religion through his discussion of 
ethics and metaphysics. He inquires first into the 
ultimate nature of the Ideal; secondly, into the ultimate 
nature of the Real. Outlining three components of 
conscience, he analyzes effectively the moral in- 
adequacy of authoritarianism; the other two com- 
ponents of conscience form the ethics which he calls 
the ethics of Beauty. This ethics, he as a philosopher 
finds valid, and he urges that we escape to it from 
authoritarian ethics. 

His discussion of the metaphysical problem of 
materialism versus non-materialism is mainly on the 
findings of physics. By a materialist he means one 
who, in the case of the individual, reduces all mind to 
matter, and in the case of nature at large accepts the 
final death of the universe according to the Second 
Law of Thermodynamics. He calls a tendency in life 
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counter to that of the Second Law representative of 
the Promethean God fighting against evil. 

Professor Montague’s article does not clearly relate 
itself to the present crisis, and is unfruitful primarily 
because he simply continues the argument of the mate- 
rial versus the non-material. 

The April Fortwne presents the Catholic philoso- 
pher, Jaques Maritain, on “Christian Humanism.” His 
thesis is that beginning with the Renaissance and 
Reformation there took place a progressive seculariza- 
tion of man. He says that the image of “The man of 
Christianity, elevated above Nature by God, called 
to a divine perfection, and living a divine life in a 
wounded and fragile body” was replaced by “an image 
created by John Locke, the Enlightenment, and Jean 
Jacques Rousseau.” Modern secularized man _ he 
describes as finding himself and his world in despair. 
Against this despair he considers Marxism and Nazism 
to be revolts. 

Professor Maritain makes his description of the 
post-medieval world one in which the sciences became 
linked with anti-Christian philosophical errors. His 
picture of the modern world which followed is not 
pretty. It is a world of progressive loss of certitudes 
in ideology, the finding of truths without finding the 
Truth, abandonment of the supratemporal, and a world 
of progressive disillusionment. 

In view of this situation he advocates a “redis- 
covery of the true image of man and a definite attempt 
toward a new Christian civilization, a new Christen- 
dom”—a Christian Humanism centering life in a meta- 
physical being “above the world and temporal his- 
tory.” Through it he would see civilization and its 
participants integrated into the divine world. 

Professor Maritain’s article must be considered as 
a brilliant and erudite plea for a partisan theological 
viewpoint. The mind of the apologist is at work. One 
suspects that Professor Maritain describes the forces 
of history in a way to fit them into a theological sys- 
tem. One may also express doubt as to the usefulness 
of his theological system, on grounds of its incompre- 
hensibility to the average man who is trying to fasten 
on something real. 

Professor Willard L. Sperry, in the May Fortune, 
writes on “Our Moral Chaos,” which he believes to 
result from the loss of moral universals. The two 
major attempts in the western world to supply man- 
kind with universal moral standards, one by science 
and one by religion, have, he thinks, failed. ‘ 

Professor Sperry urges that morality alone cannot 
make a religion: “The world will never get its moral 
universals back until it again finds something like a 
religious faith.” In the matter of answers to questions 
which make a religion he says the plain man comes off 
badly. Almost no help is given here by science, and 


unfortunately recent religious developments have been 
unsatisfactory. The religious failure he finds in too 
great an agnostic emphasis by humanism and too much 
going back to the past by the orthodox. He also feels 
that world denial and world renunciation such as have 
been the strain of all world religions are too negative 
for the affirmative spirit of man. 

A proper beginning point for renewal Professor 
Sperry thinks may be found through men of all call- 
ings knowing each other and the ideals they hold— 
“small groups giving as much thought to their ethical 
projects as to the details of their so-called and often 
miscalled ‘secular’ vocations.” 

This article rightly points to the failures of science 
and organized religion in supplying satisfactory uni- 
versal moral standards. But it is not the business of 
science to do this; religious failures in this regard are 
much more to the point. Professor Sperry’s beginning 
point for solution is excellent, but of course it is only 
a beginning point. 

Professor Reinhold Niebuhr, writing on “A Faith 
for History’s Greatest Crisis,’ in the August issue, 
pointed to two other major crises preceding the pres- 
ent: the fall of Rome and the decay of feudalism which 
was followed by the rise of our own civilization. One 
common error of thought, he says, is central in each 
crisis—the idea that the social order of the period was 
final. This error means that the culture of each period 
has appropriated as eternal truths the illusions of its 
own civilization. Emphasizing that this is true today 
as in the past, he presents his favorite thesis that the 
illusions of our present civilization are all versions of 
a single error. “They are all expressions of too great 
an optimism about the goodness of human nature.” 

Professor Niebuhr sees no hope in either the further 
advance of science or in the return to religion, per se; 
only an understanding of the profundity of Christianity 
can give us a culture that will transcend any period 
and give us a basis for peace. The profundity of 
Christianity, discovered only in periods of crisis and 
breakdown, is represented by “a faith: that history is 
borne by a divine reality that completes what remains 
incomplete in history and purges what is evil in his- 
tory. Christianity regards history as meaningful but 
having no fulfillment of meaning in itself. In that 
sense Christianity is ‘otherworldly.’ ” 

Professor Niebuhr’s presentation of his well-known 
thesis lends itself to the same comment as that made 
about Professor Maritain’s article. It is to a great 
extent a distortion of the perspective of history to 
bolster a theology. Somewhat closer to life in its social 
analysis, it remains a treatise for theologians rather 
than a solution for crisis. 

In the October number of Fortune an article by 
Alfred Noyes entitled “The Edge of the Abyss” presses 
with prophetic vigor and certainty the threat of doom 
to mankind unless there is a return to a particular 
Christian conscience and theology. With biting con- 
tempt and condemnation he flays the decades of mod- 
ernism, relativism, political compromise, and (to his 


way of thinking) loss of ability to identify morality. 
He sees this as a period of the decline in intellectual 
standards, a period of “an ugly pathological savor,” 
when “small, clever minds” have had their way. The 
particular Christian conscience and belief which Mr. 
Noyes urges against the world, now astray in error and 
egotism, is stated as recognition of the Supreme Being, 
revealed in the inner life of man, grasped by the soul 
beyond the reach of the senses, unrelated to the meas- 
urements of science, and so significantly tied to the soul 
of man as to. lift him morally beyond the power of the 
state. 

This article is a condensation of one of the Josiah 
Wood Lectures to be published this fall. It is stirring 
and challenging. In it there are telling points, accu- 
rately aimed. But when analysis treats the literature 
of it, there creeps in the disturbing awareness that the 
decades recently past are only partly understood by 
Mr. Noyes, and misunderstood because of prophetic 
concentration on developments considered evil—devel- 
opments which are evil only in extremes or distortions. 
One feels too that Mr. Noyes is victim of the fallacy 
that solutions will come by returning to something 
rather than by driving through the present with con- 
structive use of the new knowledge and materials. 

These six papers were presented without any in- 
intent toward unity of thought; each consequently has 
its own character and thesis. But there are to be 
found in them several of the major problems of thought 
and life about which philosophers and religious leaders 
generally are concerned. Clearly the power and influ- 
ence of two phases of modern life are recognized— 
science and secularization—and the admitted recession 
of religious power, variously accounted for. The prob- 
lem of man and his possibilities is also a paramount 
interest to the writers, and the metaphysical in rela- 
tion to the “world we know.” And there is one com- 
mon strain to the effect that we are leaving an era 
and entering into a new segment of history. 

Probably such a summary would be characteristic 
of any half-dozen articles by religious and philosophic 
leaders today. But how much help is given by these 
discussions? Science is of course assumed to be 
inescapable, and great possible values are granted to 
it. But it is disquieting to see that in such a group 
of writers the place and significance of science has 
not been more satisfactorily reckoned with. There 
is a flavor of jealousy, a suggestion of fear of replace- 
ment or the usurping of functions, a vigorous desire 
to put science in its place and point out its limitations. 

There are some helpful, and healthful, reasons 
given for the diminution of religious influence in mod- 
ern times, but no very promising directions for new 
religious development. 

With regard to the metaphysical—the  super- 
natural or otherworldly problem—one issue lies within 
the discussions but is not brought to the fore: whether 
we shall begin with man and the world, in our think- 
ing, or whether we shall begin with a theology or 

(Continued on page 401) 
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ACTION IN MASSACHUSETTS 


By Lestrz T. PennincTton 
WW icwstn ot the war news on November 3, one 


fourth of the voters in Massachusetts in 42 

’ representative districts, urban, suburban, and 

rural, will have the opportunity to act toward shaping 

the future of the world in the true American fashion. 

509,893 registered voters will find on their ballot the 

following Question of Public Policy upon which they 
must vote “Yes” or “No”: 


“Shall the Representatives of the General 
Court from the . . . Representative District, be 
instructed to vote to request the President and 
Congress, to call at the earliest possible moment, 
_a Convention of representatives of all free peoples, 
to frame a federal Constitution under which they 

_ May unite in a democratic world government.” 


An affirmative vote on this question will not commit 
the. Government or even the Representatives, but it 
will let them know what the people think. We know 
from tragic experience that unless the people begin to 
think. and.to act now in terms of their responsibility 
for shaping and sustaining a world order of just peace, 
the end of this war will not bring peace. 

In a memorable sermon, following the election of 
1920.in which the American people turned their backs 
on the Wilsonian realism, Dr. Samuel McChord 
Crothers said to his people, “There we stand at the 
end of the great war, with peace not yet come. The 
thoughtful man is still wandering, wandering between 
two worlds,—one dead, the other powerless to be 
born.”. He referred then to the achievement of peace 
through an association of nations as the “unfinished 
business of Christianity.” It is time now for us to 
carry forward that unfinished business. That is why 
many of us believe that this is one of the most im- 
portant issues.ever presented to the American people. 

Massachusetts is one of the first states in which 
this issue will be carried directly to the people and it 
may well set the example for other states. This is 
made possible by the novel method which Massachu- 
setts has for testing public opinion. By this method 
two hundred voters in any Representative District of 
the state may place on the official ballot a “question 
of public policy.” The question is framed as an instruc- 
tion to a representative in the State Legislature, called 
the General Court, and the vote affords an accurate 
index to what the voters think. Under this same 
method the issue of the League of Nations was sub- 
mitted: to the voters of four Representative Districts 
in 1932 and of thirty-six districts in 1934. At that 
time 62.46 per cent voted “Yes” and 37.54 per cent voted 
“No.” The present issue will reach even more voters. 

In other states of the Union this issue is already 
being submitted to the leaders of public opinion. On 
March 13, 1941, the General Assembly of North Caro- 
lina adopted “The Declaration of the Federation of 
the World.” It was passed by both Houses in New 
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Jersey, May, 1942. Several other state legislatures will 
consider it, among them Delaware, Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, and Connecticut. 

Those who are presenting this issue are not opposed 
to the League of Nations. Indeed, the second point in 
the national policy of Federal Union Inc., adopted at 
St. Louis in June, pledges the movement to an all- 
inclusive international organization: 


“We believe that an international organization 
to include all the peoples of the world is essential 
to peace, to international law and order, and to the 
economic progress and spiritual development of 
mankind. We urge the prompt creation of such an 
international organization.” . 


But they believe that the league form of international 
government does not go far enough, that the creation. 
of a supranational authority resting directly upon the 
sovereignty of the people themselves is the essential 
clue to the enduring peace of ordered justice in this 
interrelated world. In history the league form of goy- 
ernment has invariably served as a method of transi- 
tion, either breaking up under crisis into its component 
power blocks, or passing into a deeper and more stable 
union. We believe that this second step is now called 
for by the realities of this new world situation. 

Federalism as the clue to world order is true to our 
own deepest American traditions. It is indeed the 
chief political contribution of the United States to the 
world. Happily we do not now have to rely upon the 
experience of federalism in the United States alone. 
The states of South Africa found the solution of their 
problems in Federal Union. Following our example, 
Switzerland formed a Federal Union in 1848, under 
which three language groups are now living together 
in peace in “the heart of Europe.” Canada and Mexico 
share with us methods of federalism. From Central 
America it is reported that the presidents of the repub- 
lics of Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, San Salvador, 
and Costa Rica are meeting shortly to discuss Union. 
Professor M. Searle Bates reports that in China “The 
present regime is introducing into several provinces a 
system of elective local Governments rising from the 
villages and the counties,”—the familiar outlines of the 
federal system. Neru has said, “I should welcome 
larger international federation which India could join.” 

It is against this background that the people of 
Massachusetts will vote on election day. There is no 
way of predicting the vote. But it is significant that 
in this age of darkness and destruction the people will 
at least have the opportunity to share in one construc- 
tive action “for man’s vast future.” Federal Union 
Inc., with offices at 9 Park Street, Boston, has appealed 
to the churches to help educate their people, that they 
may vote intelligently with foresight and vision on this 
“unfinished business of Christianity.” On some far day 
coming generations, in the larger perspective which shall 
be theirs, may turn and study this vote as we. now 
turn in our tragic experience to the vote of the 1920 
elections. 


THE RELIGION OF 
THE FUTURE > 


M 
WILLIAM SAFFORD JONES 


“The night is far spent, and the day is at hand: 
let us, therefore, cast off the works of darkness, and 
let us put on the armour of light.”.—Romans 13:12. 


EARS ago, just after I had graduated from 
Meadville and was doing graduate work at Har- 
vard, I read a learned book by a French phi- 
losopher, M. Guyau, entitled The Non-Religion of the 
Future. In it he essayed to prove that European, 
and incidentally American civilization was inevita- 
bly tending to a condition of thought and a state of 
activity in which religion would no longer play an 
appreciable part. God would cease to be conceived 
of as the cosmic director. In the language of another 
French philosopher, God would be politely bowed 
across the frontiers of man’s universe. Duty would lose 
all its religious sanctions and become a shifting and 
varying standard. Immortality would be as unthink- 
able as God, and no truly rational mind would stop for 
a moment to consider either hypothesis very seriously. 
It is a long time since I have seen a copy of The 
Non-Religion of the Future, and I have not heard it 
quoted of late years. Since it was written, much 
water has flowed under the bridge. There has been a 
complete change of front on the part of many scien- 
tific minds. New points of view have been adopted. 
Old positions have been abandoned. Evidence of 
the workings of a Divine Purpose in the cosmic order 


and of the continuance of man’s personality beyond | 


bodily death has been earnestly brought forward by 
men highly-trained scientifically, like Sir Oliver Lodge. 
New philosophical stars have appeared in the sky of 
modern scientific and religious thought—Eucken in 


Germany and Bergson in France; Hocking and White- 


head at Harvard; the English astronomers, Jeans and 


Eddington; Steinmetz, the wizard of the General Elec- 


tric; Einstein, driven out of Germany by Hitler, but 
now carrying on his profound mathematical researches 


at Princeton; Compton, of Chicago University; and 
Millikan of California, thrice a Nobel Prize winner. 
Their teaching has deeply influenced and modified 
both modern science and modern religion. 

Differimg on many points, they are alike on this, 
that they expose clearly and brilliantly the superfici- 
ality of the old materialistic, naturalistic way of look- 
ing at the world, such as we have reflected in M. 
Guyau’s book, The Non-Religion of the Future. If M. 
Guyau were to write now about the future, I doubt 
if he would give such a bold and uncompromising title 
to his book. I doubt not he would be more politic, 
if no less agnostic. And it may be, if he is still on this 
planet, that even he has felt the spell of these minds 
and has become less dogmatically atheistic. What 
John Fiske, in advance of his generation in the field of 
evolutionary philosophy, long ago bore witness to, is 
now taking place, the acknowledgment of the fact that 
religion is an integral part of human nature, that man 
is incurably religious, that there can be no progress 
worth the name without the religious factor. 

I remember once talking with a Newport parish- 
ioner, a man of great scientific attainments, a geologist 
of international reputation—Raphael Pumpelly—in 
regard to the deep things of the spirit. He told me that 
in his youth and middle age he was inclined to be a 
materialist and an agnostic, but that of late years he 
had come more and more to interpret the universe in 
terms of theistic faith, and he thought this was. the 
drift of men of science of the present day. There must 
be, he felt, an Infinite and Eternal Purpose at work 
in nature and history and human life, bringing good 
out of evil. He could not believe that anything walked 
with aimless feet, that any life could be destroyed or 
cast away as rubbish. Therefore he had come to see 
in the idea of personal immortality the most satisfac- 
tory explanation of the meaning of this otherwise un- 
explainable and tragic life. In this faith he lived and 
faced sorrow and blindness and death with calm cour- 
age and abiding hope that all is well. 

Instead of listening, then, to idle chatter about the 
non-religion of the future, let us heed what that pio- 
neer of the reconciliation between religion and science, _ 
John Fiske, taught us when he declared soon after M. 
Guyau had published his sceptical conclusions, that 
“Nature’s eternal lesson is the everlasting reality of 
religion.” For religion, as Fiske says, “coeval with the 
birth of Humanity, has played such a dominant part in 
the subsequent evolution of human society that what 
history would be without it is quite beyond imagina- 
tion. As to the dimensions of this cardinal fact there 
can thus be no question. None can deny that it is 
the largest and most ubiquitous fact connected with 
the existence of mankind upon the earth.” 

The pendulum of human thought and feeling 
which has swung as far as it could in the direction of 
non-religion is slowly swinging back in the direction | 
of faith in God and immortality. Matthew Arnold 
has a poem, you remember, on the “Sea of Faith.” As 
he gazed at its murmuring tide he feared that it was 
going out, carrying with it the hopes and aspirations 
of mankind. As we look at it now it seems to us to be 
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coming in, bringing fresh faith and good cheer and 
high hopes. Materialism and agnosticism are going 
out; religion and Christianity are coming in. The 
steady drift of scientists and philosophers as well as 
of poets and artists and men of letters, with here and 
there a belated though notable exception, is toward a 
philosophy of life and the universe which I venture to 
call an idealistic realism or a realistic idealism. Even 
businessmen, hardheaded men of affairs, are being 
driven by the logic of events and experience to faith 
in religion as an indispensable element in human life. 

Yes, even the present war, which at first seemed 
to point to the breakdown of all religious faith, is now 
tending, as it opens up shuddering abysses to human 
thought and contemplation, and also reveals in nation 
after nation undreamed-of heroism and self-sacrifice, 
to deepen men’s consciousness of the Eternal and to 
throw them back for reliance upon the infinite. The 
very awfulness of human life under present conditions 
arouses the dormant faculty of faith. Underneath all 
the wild confusion of the time, men are conscious of 
the Everlasting Arms. So by natural and unnatural 
processes, by calm contemplation and fearful trembling, 
man is coming into his spiritual inheritance once more. 

We are on the verge of a great revival of religion, 
a new reformation of the church, a wonderful renais- 
sance of spirituality. Science admits it. Philosophy 
bears witness to it. Literature is saturated with the 
idea. Art testifies to it. The realms of industry and 
finance welcome its advent. Politics and statecraft 
sigh for its cleansing and renewing power. The King- 
dom of God, or as we may prefer to call it today, the 
Republic of God, the spiritual commonwealth of man, 
is at hand. 

But this religious revival will not be an isolated 
phenomenon. It will be accompanied by a revival of 
interest in the whole spiritual life of man, in all the 
wide ranges of thought and action. In thinking of 
religion as a separate entity, there is always a danger 
that it will be regarded as something to be kept apart 
from all other kinds of thought and activity. Infinite 
peril lurks in the conception of religion as a watertight 
compartment, into which no outside influence can pos- 
sibly penetrate. There is no better way to keep reli- 
gion flat and stale and unprofitable than to seal it up 
in this fashion. When thus left alone, religion inevi- 
tably tends to a narrow fanaticism, sterile intellectu- 
ally and morally. In this forthcoming revival of in- 
terest in the spiritual life of man we must expect that 
reactionaries who hold to the watertight idea of reli- 
gion will try to convince people that they alone have 
the saving truth for the world. But of this we are 
sure—that the revival of faith will not be an orgy of 
emotionalism or a_ re-establishment of discredited 
dogma or a setting up again of an infallible institution. 

For what then will this rebirth of the spiritual life 
call? Briefly stated, it will call for five things. 

Firstly, there will be the exaltation of the spiritual 
significance of the family and the home. Religion can- 
not rise to power and influence in the church or in the 
community at large till it rises to higher standards of 
marital fidelity, of filial affection and obedience, of 
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parental interest in the moral problems and educa- 
tional opportunities and responsibilities of children. 
The family must be viewed as a divine institution, as 
divine as the church, which after all is but a larger 
family, the family of God. < 

Secondly, business must be raised to the rank of 
a divine calling. Religion must be spread over all the 
seven days of the week. It cannot be reduced to what 
Josiah Royce once called “certain visceral sensations 
experienced on Sunday morning, which may be no 
more divine than one’s hat.” Integrity, honesty, jus- 
tice, fair dealing, hearty co-operation, scrupulous com- 
petition—these are the fruits of the spirit that ought 
to be seen in modern business to fit it for its high 
calling from God. 

Thirdly, the moral trusteeship of wealth will be 
another article in the creed of the religion that is com- 
ing. “Can I not do what I please with mine own?” 
No, no man can please himself first for he is a steward 
of God, administering God’s riches for the benefit of 
humanity. Such wealth as comes to anyone, by inherit- 
ance or toil, is to be sacredly regarded and wisely 
spent, for one’s self, for one’s family, for the education 
and elevation of less fortunate members of the com- 
munity, the common family. 

Fourthly, the cleansing of political life from low 
aims is still another article of the modern Christian 
creed, which the future will see triumphant in both 
church and state. The home may be ideal, the busi- 
ness may be managed on high ethical principles, 
wealth may be sacredly used; and yet, if politics is 
allowed to remain unclean and unworthy, the Kingdom 
of God will not fully come. When in electing men to 
public office, be it conspicuous or humble, we subordi- 
nate cleverness and smartness (sometimes another word 
for rascality) to character, allied to purpose and effi- 
ciency, we shall be well on our way to the millennium. 

Fifthly, the building of a saner world-order, 
grounded in justice and therefore issuing at last in a 
durable peace, is vital. We are now as a people, allied 
with other free nations, engaged in a grim struggle 
to determine whether the spiritual values we call right- 
eousness and liberty shall prevail in the world. In 
that conflict we cannot be neutral. Dante in the 
Inferno saw the neutrals in one of the lowest hells. 
They were suffering there because when on earth they 
had been urged to be loyal to a principle or a convic- 
tion or a cause, they had refused to stand up and be 
counted. Stch neutrality blocks the oncoming King- 
dom of God. 

Hard and bitter may be the war, calling for sacri- 
fices beyond our imagining, but we are sure that dic- 
tators and totalitarian states have had their day and 
will cease to be. Through the darkness of the present 
moment religious-minded men and women catch 
glimpses of a new day dawning for mankind, when 
civilized Christian nations will be civilized and Chris- 
tian enough to outlaw war. That_day, however, has 
not yet come, and the tragic necessity is laid upon us 
of fighting for the victory of liberty and justice. But 
never let us falter in our faith that humanity is on 
the way to a more ordered and peaceful world. 
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MODERN TRAINING FOR MODERN MINISTERS 


By GEORGE T. TOLSON 


King School for the Ministry a theological curricu- 

lum so broad, so new, and so far from the tradi- 
tional course in divinity. It shows signs of fresh recon- 
sideration in the light of present-day situations. It is 
functional but not excessively so, showing due regard 
to the student’s personal development. 

The prospectus informs the student that when his 
scholastic record “shows deficiency in subjects consid- 
ered essential to present-day ministerial education, it 
must be supplemented by additional work in the Uni- 
versity.” Students often come to schools for the min- 
istry from colleges and universities with very poor 
preparation. The older denominational college re- 
quired more study in the humanities, and thus pre- 
pared students better for the seminaries than the mod- 
ern university whose courses are far more general. 

It is unfair to students to enroll in the same class 
persons who have had no college preparation for the 
course along with students who may have had as much 
as a fourth of their college courses in the subject. This 
is not infrequently the case in the department of reli- 
gious education. I have had students in “History of 
Christianity” who have had no college courses at all in 
history, history of philosophy, economics, sociology, or 
the history of religion. At the Starr King School such 
students are referred back to the university. 

It is actually thrilling to see at the head of the list 
of courses, “History of the Far East.” In these days 
when the whole world is with us, if not upon us, it is 
all but a crime for ministers to be ignorant about the 
millions in the Far East, especially here at the meeting 
place of East and West. There are very serious con- 
sequences, too, for ministers to be trained as if Chris- 
tianity were the only religion of mankind, when actu- 
ally it is a minority religion and Protestantism a 
minority within a minority. 

Before students undertake courses in Old and New 
Testaments, they should have had some study in the 
history of the living religions of the world, together 
with a brief course in the psychology and philosophy of 
religion. 

The prospectus indicates courses in social subjects. 
The one entitled “Contemporary Knowledge and Social 
Ideals,” and the general tenor of the catalogue lead me 
to hope that they will do what, so far as I know, has 
been undertaken in only one institution. Many courses 
in social and economic subjects are book studies only. 
Theological students and ministers should be prone to 
take the part of the “poor and needy.” They should 
be introduced, therefore, into some of the problems of 
the rich and needy. This can be done, indeed has been 
done, by taking students to group interviews with the 


I: is refreshing to find in the prospectus of the Starr 


heads of the larger manufacturing, transportation, dis- 


tributing, financing, and similar establishments. Own- 


ers or managers have uniformly been delighted to take 
hours out of their busy time to introduce prospective 
ministers to the other side of social and economic prob- 
lems. It is unfair to labor, to capital, to the student, 
and perhaps most of all to congregations that might be 
pestered by “socially-minded” ministers, not to do this. 
Church history, except for Roman Catholics and 
other sacerdotal sects, should be the “History of Chris- 
tianity.” It is so-called by most progressive semi- 
naries. The older church history course contributed 
to sectarianism, intolerance, and worst of all to a wrong 
conception of God and the way he manages the course 
of history. On the other hand, few theological disci- 
plines can be so broadening, so preventive of tangential 
sky-rocketing, so productive of wisdom, so informing 
as to the nature of God and his ways with men, so 
revealing in regard to the direction of progress and 
where emphases are needed, as the history of Chris- 
tianity, studied in its total environment. 
Unfortunately there is not a modern manual in the 
field. The new history, now grown old, has been ap- 
plied to the study of the Bible for two generations or 
more; but there is scarcely a church historian who in 
his manual reveals any knowledge of the influence of 
the mystery religions upon the development of the 
theories and practices of the Christian sacraments, the 
influence of civil government on church polity, the 
reflection of court etiquette in forms of worship, or, 
in general, the sociological conditioning and in many 
cases the social origin of religious ideas and customs. 
At the Starr King School is a young professor in 
the “History of Christianity” who has majored not in 
church history but in general history. He will make 
a great contribution to this well-nigh virgin subject. 
The course in the “History and Theory of Wor- 
ship” will doubtless include a study of contemporary 
worship. It is a case of “believe it or not,” but I have 
had students who have not so much as ever attended 
a service of worship in a Roman Catholic Church, 
Eastern Orthodox, Jewish, Christian Science, or even 
an Episcopal worship service. (Cont. on page 403) 


Starr King School 
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Layment League Rulletin 


UNITED APPEAL OPENS ITS CAMPAIGN 


ily was looking at a recent publication of the 
Unitarian Service Committee. She saw the name 
and turned to her mother. 

“This is very interesting, Mummy,” she said, with 
admiration in her voice. “Is my church doing all 
this?” 

We think that the members of our parishes, like 
this little girl, will respond to the Unitarian story with 
a similar pride—and perhaps with similar surprise. 
For the denomination is doing new things, and old 
things in new ways. It is to make known these excit- 
ing advances in Unitarian extension and church main- 
tenance, in education, in publication, and in service of 
all kinds that we are publishing the new “Turnover” 
of poster pages showing pictorially the work of the 
denomination. The illustration on this page is the 
cover design of the new “Turnover.” 

In the 1941-1942 Appeal considerable interest was 
aroused by the chart of “little men” who represented 
the recent giving habits of six important Protestant 
denominations. The new “Turnover” shows the 
“little men’? once more, but with a new Unitarian 
standing behind the old one and towering above him 
at something more than twice his height. This new- 
comer is the denominationally-conscious Unitarian 
who last year gave $1.08 to the United Appeal and 
the Unitarian Service Committee. Since the average 
Protestant gives $2.19 to his denominational agencies, 
the Unitarian has no cause for complacency, yet his 
growth has been remarkable from the little man who 
stood for an average of 40 cents. 

The Appeal is well on its way. November is the 
month suggested for the local campaigns; but already, 
at the time of this writing, 238 churches have sent in 
contributions. Many of these represent late returns 
from the 1941-1942 campaign; a large number, how- 
ever, are the result of the current Appeal. 

Seventy-four churches have returned questionnaires 
signifiying acceptance of the “share” figure and giving 
their plans for the raising of that amount. Five 
churches have already reached or exceeded the share 
figure: Wilton, N. H.; Houston, Texas; Sacramento, 
Calif.; Santa Barbara, Calif.; Arborg, Manitoba, Can. 

A new contribution to the work of the Appeal is 
the wholehearted co-operation of the Young People’s 
Religious Union. That organization, through its own 
campaign committee, headed by Miss Ada Young of 
Medfield, is recommending to local Y.P.R.U. groups 
that they resolve themselves into “1-2-3 Clubs” for 
the duration of the Appeal, and that each take as its 
share to be raised a sum reckoned on the basis of $1.23 
per member. The Committee has sent each local group 
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Tw seven-year-old daughter of a Unitarian fam- 


a long list of suggestions as to how money can be raised 
for this cause, and has encouraged the young people 
in the local churches to help in all possible ways in 
the effort of the local parish to reach its share. 

A fundamental development in the organization 
of the Appeal is the special connection with the Lay- 
men’s League which was begun last spring when the 
League Council assumed the responsibility for the 
direction of this year’s Appeal. During the summer 
the offices of the two organizations were combined. 
The Executive Director of the Laymen’s League be- 
came at the same time the Executive Director of the 
United Unitarian Appeal, and the staff members of the 
two organizations now share the duties of both. We 
hope that the close relationship at Headquarters be- 
tween the League and the Appeal will be extended to 
the local churches, and that wherever possible the local 
League Chapter or Men’s Club will take the initiative 
in presenting the Appeal to the parish and will follow 
it up with that thoroughness which makes a campaign 
successful. It is a very definite and a very important 
job, which should call out the energies of all our men 


who are interested in the future of our free church. 

We have an absorbing story to tell. We should like 
to tell it in all of our 350 churches. We hope that 
wherever the Appeal is presented the response will 
begin with: “This is very interesting. Is my church 
doing all this?” 

That will be the beginning of the response. After 
the words, the action. 


-Freperick T. McGni, JR. 


ue 


275th Anniversary 


Beverly, Massachusetts 


By WILLIAM H. GYSAN 


of the organization of the First Parish Church in 

Beverly, Massachusetts, fell on September 20. 
On that date in 1667 a group of members of the First 
Church in Salem, having for some time desired to have 
their own church on the north side of the ferry (be- 
cause of the tediousness and inconvenience of coming 
to Salem over the water), organized the Church of 
Christ at Bass River, now Beverly. The town of 
Beverly was founded fourteen months later, its name 
being taken from that of the town of Beverly, near 
Cambridge and Boston, in England. 

Their first pastor, John Hale, a Harvard graduate, 
was ordained on the day the new church was organ- 
ized, September 20, 1667, representatives from the 
Salem, Ipswich, and Wenham parishes taking part in 
the service. The Beverly church departed from the 
traditional practice of calling two men for the separate 
tasks of pastor and teacher. Moreover, both parish 
and church united at a single meeting in calling Mr. 
Hale. Mr. Hale served from 1667 to 1700. The house 
which he occupied, on what is now Hale Street, is one 
of the historical sites of the city. In his honor, the 
church’s recently organized high school young people’s 
group have named themselves the John Hale Society. 

The leaders in the organization of the Beverly 
church were Roger Conant and Thomas Lothrop. 
James Bryant Conant, president of Harvard Univer- 
sity, is a descendant of the former. The first Town 
Clerk of Beverly was Andrew Elliat, ancestor of 
Charles W. Eliot, Samuel A. Eliot, and other members 
of the Eliot family in the Unitarian fellowship. 

Fifteen ministers have served the Beverly parish, 
the pastorates averaging slightly over eighteen years 
each; two of the ministers became college presidents 
—Joseph Willard of Harvard, 1781-1804, and Joseph 
McKeen, first president of Bowdoin, 1802-i807. A 
scholarship in honor of President McKeen has been 
established at Bowdoin by a Beverly singing society 
for the benefit of Beverly students, Willard was presi- 
dent of Harvard while William Ellery Channing studied 
there from 1794 to 1798, and from 1801 to 1803. 

In the early days when there was but one church 
in the town, the Beverly parish was one of the largest 
in New England, numbering three thousand constitu- 
ents. Among its laity have been many names promi- 
nent in the affairs of the Commonwealth and nation, 
and its ministers have always been active in the civic 


Tor two hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary 


as well as in the religious sphere. The history of the 


parish is a blend of liberal and conservative strains. It 
is said to be the first New England parish to have a 


Sunday School for neglected children, started in 1810. 

The church building stands on the most command- 
ing and accessible site in the city, in Ellis Square, at 
Cabot and Church Streets. The building in present 
use is the third meetinghouse; it was first built in 
1770, and has been rebuilt and remodeled several 
times since. In 1906 a parish house was built on 
nearby Federal Street, at a cost of $17,000. A set of 
chimes, costing $21,000, was installed in 1931, the gift 
of Mary Adelaide Butler, wife of Rev. Ellery Channing 
Butler, in memory of their son, Max Lovell Butler. 
In 1909 and 1910 President William Howard Taft 
attended summer services in the First Parish Church 
in Beverly, the pew in which he worshiped being now 
marked with a silver plate. 

The church and parish have been the recipients of 
gifts and bequests, both money and property, totaling 
nearly $65,000, and the Sunday School nearly $8,000. 

The 275th anniversary of the founding of the 
church began, on September 20, with an anniversary 
sermon by Dr. William H. Gysan, who became the 
fifteenth minister of the parish last March. In the 
afternoon the John Hale Society for young people con- 
ducted a service at the Hale Farm. A special anniver- 
sary service was held on Sunday afternoon, October 
11, at which Dr. Samuel A. Eliot gave the address. In 
connection with this service, Dr. Gysan was formally 
installed as the new minister. During the anniversary 
period there will be exhibits of historic interest at the 
church and parish house, special attendance Sundays 
at church for the various societies, and a Birthday 
Party for the entire parish. As a souvenir of the anni- 
versary, the committee will issue a brochure containing 
historical material and a reprint of an address given at 
the bi-centennial of the parish by Rev. Christopher 
Toppan Thayer. 


First 
Parish 
m 
Beverly, 
Mass. 
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A Message 


CROSS the top of the page of the evening news- 
paper blared the headline, “Children are Running 


Wild Everywhere in U. 8. A.”; and I paid no 
attention to the latest reports from Stalingrad, and the 
Solomon Islands, and the coast of Norway, until I had 
read every word of the article about the children. For 
what does it matter how the decision goes on the great 
battle fronts of the world, if in America we are neglect- 
ing the one real hope of the future? When you get 
right down to the heart of the matter, what we are 
fighting for is a chance to have our children grow to 
manhood and womanhood in a world where elementary 
decency and freedom and justice will set the pattern 
of life; and it would indeed be a hollow victory if we 
should win that chance only to find that our children 
had meanwhile lost their capacity to live in that sort 
of world. 

Much of the material in the newspaper article was 
taken from a report by Miss Helen D. Pigeon to the 
Children’s Bureau in Washington concerning condi- 
tions in one of the most important industrial cities in 
southern New England. The figures are indeed 
startling. In this community the number of cases 
before the juvenile court was 479 in 1939. A year later, 
553. In 1941, 614. The number of missing children 
from April 1, 1939, to March 31, 1940, was 90. In the 
eleven months from April 1, 1941, to February 20, 1942, 
the number was 197. Truancy increased from 1382 
cases in 1939-40 to 1590 the next year. In a study of 
the children in sixteen elementary schools it was found 
that 23 per cent of the children had no supervision 
during their noon lunch hour, and almost as many had 
none during their playtime after school. And so on, 
and on, and on. 


Behind the Statistics 


This sort of thing is just what we ought to have 
expected, for inevitably the tremendous changes 
brought about by our entrance into the war would 
prove deeply demoralizing to the whole fabric of our 
national life, and the effects upon children could not 
be anything less than such statistics indicate. We 
really had no right to be surprised, or shocked. But 
what is far more important is the obligation to do 
something about it, as promptly and as intelligently as 
we can, in our communities and in our homes. War 
liberates forces within the life of society that must be 
controlled with every bit of wisdom and common sense 
we possess, or else the final outcome will surely be 
disaster; and nowhere are these forces more tragically 
threatening than in the lives of children. 
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to Parents 


Nor is it only certain groups of children that come 
under the menace of these forces. We hear much of 
“total war,” and that means that there are no longer 
any privileged or sheltered homes. Bombs may not 
yet have fallen upon the dwelling house in which your 
family lives, but the infection of crooked ideas and 
twisted emotions is as deadly a peril for your children 
as for any in the world. You simply cannot provide 
protection against this subtle and insidious attack. 
What you can do is to build up the power of inner 
resistance that will enable your children to meet the 
danger and survive the ordeal with healthy minds and 
unpolluted souls. That you can do, and the duty to 
do so is imperative and immediate. 


Your Own Home. First of All 


The place to begin is your own home. That is 
where the primary obligation and the greatest opportu- 
nity will be found. Start with your own children, and 
be sure that you aren’t still clinging to the notion that 
you can find a way to keep the war out of their lives. 
That not only is impossible but it will divert your time 
and energy from the things you might be doing. The 
fond father who bitterly complained to a college presi- 
dent when he discovered that training courses for 
women in naval and military service were to be con- 
ducted on the campus where he was leaving his 
daughter, because he had taken for granted that she 
would be sheltered in that academic sanctuary from 
all signs of the war, is only an extreme example of a 
widely prevalent illusion. King Canute was not any 
sillier than parents who imagine they can keep the war, 
and even some of its most savage and brutal aspects, 
away from the minds and souls of their children. That 
fact must be accepted, and then dealt with sensibly 
and patiently. 

But how shall we deal with it? By the direct and 
positive effort to build up within our children the 
strong and steady influences of right thinking, right 
standards, and a right spirit; by going out of our way, 
no matter how far, to surround them with the things 
that are true and honorable and just, the things that 
are pure and lovely and of good report; by taking 
endless trouble to prove to them that evil is not over- 
come by running away from it but by resisting it with 
the greater power of good. That means a lot of hard 
work, backed by straight thinking, and maintained by 
the constant devotion of a practical idealism; but it’s 
the only way it can be done, and there isn’t an ytBie 
in the world more worth doing just now. 

The immediate influences of your own home—the 


familiar and blessed family possessions, customs, tradi- 
tions, and dreams—need to be supplemented by all 
sorts of outside influences. There is the school, with 
the endless opportunities it offers; the countryside, at 
hand or near enough to be reached occasionally, even 
in these days of rationing; the museums; the world of 
music, available through the radio; books from the 
public library; neighbors and friends; the flag flying 
from the courthouse pole; and, above all, the church, 
with the priceless heritage of associations that span 
the generations and make instantly and intimately 
available the spiritual resources of the race. As family 
pocketbooks shrink, ingenuity and imagination must 
take the place of cash, in putting at the disposal of 
boys and girls the wealth of wholesome influences that 
can build steadiness of mind and purpose. Since we 
can’t spend money, we must spend brains, to bring 
to our children the best that our national and religious 
traditions have to offer. 


Resources Within Yourself 

All this requires a kind of personal courage and 
steadfastness in parents that must be deliberately 
fostered and maintained. If we are not to let our 
children down in these exciting but dangerous times, 
we must take measures to insure our own steadiness 
and clarity of vision. In other words, before we can 
make our homes the right sort of place for our children 
we must make our hearts right, our minds alert and 
vigorous, our imaginations keen, our deep loyalties 
unshakeable, our personal faith invincible. We cannot 
give to our children what we do not ourselves possess. 
We cannot share with them the blessings of a home 
that we are not spiritually equipped to create with 
them. 

Here is one of the greatest opportunities imaginable 
to make real use of our churches, by renewing our 
capacity to draw upon the resources which the churches 
have to offer, in the area of spiritual fortification. As 
parents, we simply cannot afford to be unchurched, or 
to be merely nominal church members. What we are 
obligated to give to our children we must ourselves 
obtain, and I do not see how we can dare to neglect 
the chief source for the replenishment of our own inner 
strength. 

I say “the chief source,” for I believe that the pres- 
ence and potency of spiritual realities are best found 
by most people in the experiences provided by 
churches; but there are other sources too. Let me give 
one specific example. 


Seedtime and Harvest 
Within a week, thanks to the marvels of modern 
transportation, I have recently visited two churches as 


_ far apart as Minnesota and Maine; and I have since 


en 


spent considerable time thinking about the spiritual 


power of those churches. They are as alike as the soil 
of Aroostook County, that produced this year 50,000 
carloads of potatoes, is like the soil of the valleys of 
the Minnesota and the Big Cottonwood. Then, too, 


there are many affinities between the people of all 
north country communities, east or west. Do you 
remember that haunting phrase in the Old Testament, 
“Behold, these that go toward the north country have 
quieted my spirit”? I am not sure I know what the 
man who wrote those words meant, but I know what 
they mean to me. 

The farther north you go, the more impressive 
becomes the significance of the annual rotation of the 
seasons, and the more wonderful the recurring bounty 
of the earth under the hand of man. Seedtime and 
harvest—in that primitive formula lies the secret of 
survival and all the possibilities of happiness and civi- 
lization. It ’s real, and it’s desperately important. As 
I flew back over the great stretches of forest that still 
cover so much of Maine, it seemed to me that the 
superb color of the autumn foliage was nature’s hymn 
of praise for the harvest that had followed the seed- 
time, and its silent music was infinitely reassuring. 


F. M. E. 


FORTUNE PRESENTS RELIGION 
(Continued from page 393) 


otherworldly system. Most of the writers 
assumed or argued for the necessity of the latter. 

The point of agreement among the writers—that 
we are leaving an age and entering another—is the 
most helpful feature of the articles. New generations of 
men who can look back at the age passing will take the 
heritage of this age for their own but will not be a part 
of it. They can therefore achieve some objectivity in 
their thinking. The sooner, to use Professor Hocking’s 
phrase, we begin “to pull in the tie string of the bag,” 
the better it will be. This will not close us off but will 
release our thinking for the future. 

The articles have not quite fulfilled their promise. 
First, there is in them no trend of thought or insight 
with which to reach into the future. Along with con- 
structive thought some extremely erudite errors have 
been presented. But shall we accept an error simply 
because it is erudite? Secondly, Fortune has not been 
sufficiently representative in its writers. What of the 
naturalistic or humanistic viewpoint? Granted this 
viewpoint is incomplete and in its beginnings, still, 
John Dewey, Max Otto, James H. Leuba, Ray Wood 
Sellars, Curtis Reese, Edwin A. Burtt, and others 
belong in our era and have something to say as per- 
tinent to the modern problem as has been said by the 
writers selected. Further—apart from theology and 
in order that the secular and religious may not be too 
far apart—it is very probable that such people as 
Eduard C. Lindeman and Alfred Bingham (by demon- 
stration in the Ware Lectures) offer more significant 
thought about moral relationships in society than any 
of our theologians or speculative philosophers. Thus 
the readers of Fortune have yet to receive either a 
fully useful or representative presentation of the rela- 
tion of religion to our crisis. 


have 
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Joey 


By VIVIAN T. POMEROY 
N: doubt some of you often think, as I thought 


when I was a small boy, that your parents un- 
derstand you only very imperfectly. Parents 
are so often full of ideas and plans that are not at all 
your ideas, and they will not see how right you are 


and how wrong they are. “The difficulty with par- 
ents,” wrote a schoolgirl in an essay, “is that we get 
them when they are old, so we cannot change their 
habits.” 

When I was ten years old, I had a very beloved 
white rat. His name was Joey. He knew me per- 
fectly.. He would eat out of my hand; so great was his 
intelligence that he would eat from the hand of nobody 
else, and, to my huge delight, when my elder brother 
tried to feed him, Joey would nip his fingers. This 
seemed to me both beautiful and right. I never 
thought of my brother’s fingers, but only of the BUNS, 
order of Joey’s intelligence. 

Often when lessons were dull and teachers unrea- 
sonable—as indeed they were to me—I would think 
of Joey; of his pink and loving eyes, of his magnifi- 
cent tail, and of his warm, affectionate nature. 

And the great joy of my life came when I, with 
much care and secrecy, smuggled Joey with me at bed- 
time. All through supper he would lie so still in my 
pocket, quietly and gratefully eating the crumbs I 
would pop down to him. Nobody saw; nobody sus- 
pected; nobody discovered. Even my elder brother 
never discovered him, and therefore he did not say, as 
he would have loved to have said: “Why! He’s got 
that nasty Joey in his pocket.” 

And so it was for several nights, instead of his 
lonely cold cage, Joey had some very comfortable times 
in a small warm bed. I would wake early, very early, 
and there would be Joey ready to play. He would 
race up the curtains or would climb to the top of a 
large picture of my Great-aunt Emma, and there he 
would blink at me with those adorable pink eyes. And 
just before breakfast I would smuggle Joey back to 
his cage and he would remain there, looking strangely 
innocent and only waiting for his bread and milk. 
O happy days! 

All went well until it was discovered. And discoy- 
ered it was. Then there was a frightful fuss and row. 
Mother said that my bed was no place for a white 
rat—just as if Joey was an ordinary white rat, which 
he was not. Father showed no sense at all, and said, 
of course, that my mother was right; and, when I was 
getting the best of the argument, he told me to stop 
talking and get on with my breakfast. O unhappy 
day! 
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How I hated everybody! My elder brother seemed 
to me to be smiling in the sly, nauseating way he had. 
I think I cried in the end and was called a baby. “A 
great boy of ten crying!” People said things like that 
in those days. There was no comfort anywhere. It 
was a cruel, cruel world. But was I beaten? Oh, no! 
I said to myself: “When I am grown up and can do 
just as I like, I will have twenty, I will have fifty white 
rats; and they shall be with me always; they shall 
be all over the house and eat at my table.” 

I told Joey how it was, and he understood per- 
fectly: he nipped my brother specially hard the next 
time he tried to feed him, I am still pleased to -re- 
member. 

Well, I grew up, of course; very much grew up. I 
could do as I liked. At least, I had no need to obey 
my parents any more. I could have all the rats I 
wanted, night and day. But I never again did have 
any. Never. Could it be because I never cared for 
any but Joey? Or could it be—strange as it may seem 
—because parents are sometimes right about things 
after all? Or could it be because Joey was good for a 
time, and then there was something different, some- 
thing better, which included all that was dear in Joey? 
You see, he must have been included; otherwise I 
would have forgotten him, and it is certain that I have 
not forgotten him. Could it have been? I hardly like 
to say. I must leave it to you. 


Thanksgiving, 1942 ? 
By FRANCES W. WOOD 


GROUP of eager children with their arms full 
Ae soft, cuddly stuffed animals and dolls, smiled 

up at me as I opened my Sunday paper this morn- 
ing. Before me was the caption: “Toys for English 
Kiddies. The British War Society is appealing for 
100,000 rag dolls and toys for children in England for 
Christmas.” The article went on to explain that 
boys and girls in England who have been evacuated 
from their homes love the cuddly toys because the toys 
comfort them when they are homesick and _ their 
mothers seem far away. 

I was grateful for that picture, because I had been 
wondering what I could say to you about Thanksgiving 
this year. It is such a different experience when there 
is a war in the world. 

When we say “Thanksgiving” there are usually two 
pictures which flash into our minds. One is the story 
of the first Thanksgiving in New England. We see 
Pilgrims and Indians gathered in log houses eating 
turkey and quail, corn, squash, and pumpkins grown 
in the soil of newly discovered America. We see a 


little band of grateful men and women in quaint Puri- 
tan costume facing—with prayer—a long winter in 
the new country, sharing with the Indians—perhaps 
with a bit of fear in their hearts—in the hope of mutual 
protection and aid. 

The second picture is quite different. Thanksgiving 
has become a family holiday dear to the hearts of all 
Americans. It is perhaps the one day—Christmas 
excepted—when the larger family with the uncles, 
aunts, and cousins gathers together just to enjoy each 
other. There seems to be a special rite about the extra- 
good turkey dinner ending with mince pie, apples, and 
nuts. In the afternoon there is usually a football game 
for the young people to enjoy. If it is a crisp fall day 
with the foliage alive with beautiful color, the high- 
ways are filled with cars as family groups “ride in the 
country” for the afternoon. The older people spend 
the evening reminiscing before the fire, and when the 
day is over family ties seem especially strong and dear. 

This year the day will be spent differently in almost 
every home in America. Nearly every family now 
has a soldier or sailor away from home. Mother and 
Dad are just as concerned for their boys at camp as 
for the other members of the family gathered around 
the table. In many homes the dinner will be simple, 
for the family has decided to put extra money into war 
stamps and Red Cross. In homes where mothers and 
fathers have been working in defense plants the day 
will be a day for needed rest, with the unusual expe- 
rience of having the family together at one time for 
the first day in months. The roads will not be filled 
with cars, for we are saving tires and gasoline. All 
over the world men are fighting on sea and land and 
there is suffering and hardship. 

In England, and elsewhere, children need toys to 
cuddle. In Greece, boys and girls need milk and 
bread. What meaning can Thanksgiving have in a 
world at war? 

The picture of the children making and gathering 
toys for other children whom they don’t know is one 
of the answers. All over the world are people planning 
and working and giving to help other people. _ From 
Junior Commandos gathering scrap and people giving 
blood to the blood bank, to Red Cross units working 
day in and day out, boys and girls and men and women 
are working for each other. They are working for an 
ideal—an ideal of freedom and brotherhood for all 
people of the world. The soldiers and sailors are fight- 
ing for that ideal in the hope that some day fighting 
will not be necessary any longer. 

Nature has not failed us with the harvest. May we 
find better ways to distribute her gifts fairly!' The fall 
colors are as glorious as ever. Family love is made 
strong through sacrifice. 

Thanksgiving in 1942? Of course—but different. 
We are thankful for each other—thankful for the love 
in the world which we hope will some day wipe out 
the hate. We are glad for beauty in every form—for 
life itself—glad for something which keeps prodding 
us and saying, “What can you do to help?” 


MODERN TRAINING FOR MINISTERS 


(Continued from page 397) 

I am, perhaps, more enthusiastic than is becoming 
to an old professor over the diagram in the recent 
“Curricular Announcement” which reveals that two- 
thirds of the student’s work will be in contemporaneous 
studies and churchmanship. The traditional curricu- 
lum, all too largely still followed, reverses this scheme 
and requires at least two-thirds of the student’s time 
in historical studies. The prospectus indicates that 
the School will introduce students into the mysteries 
of psychiatry. Good. Better still, it plans to have 
students observe and work along with ministers in 
their work of counseling and other forms of pastoral 
service. That body of case studies will be very valu- 
able. The pastor should know enough about psychia- 
try to recognize personal maladjustments when he sees 
them; but he should know he is not an expert. Per- 
sonal counseling, wisely conducted, is greatly needed 
in churches that do not have the confessional. 

It is very gratifying to know that the School does 
not intend to graduate a student simply upon the com- 
pletion of a certain number of courses. A man should 
be allowed to go to the churches only upon the attain- 
ment of a modicum of intellectual and religious matu- 
rity, whether it takes him three years or five. The 
seminary course should be a sort of “indeterminate 
sentence.” The student’s clinical work should give evi- 
dence of probable future usefulness in the calling. Re- 
directing the doubtful candidates’ “vocational inter- 
ests” is a neat way of stating a very important matter. 

The School has the backing of its constituency in its 
plan to admit only a small number of students. I con- 
gratulate it, the students, too, and most of all the 
churches; for surely quality is of first importance. 
Given a small number of choice students, the resources 
of the neighboring divinity schools and the great uni- 
versity, the Starr King School will be able to turn out 
a very fine product. 


MORE THAN MORE APPLES 
(Continued from page 388) 
will build and equip dormitories and make a swimming 
pool; the Home Service Committee will plan and run 
co-operative meals and housing, educational programs, 
and recreation. 

Unitarian churches and organizations throughout 
the country are urged to initiate and supervise volun- 
teer projects in their communities for wood-cutting, 
road-building, and agricultural work. By such means 
we can put religion to work—and we can make our 
church a vital part of community life. 

And from this work can come rich rewards, not only 
for the individuals who serve, but also for religion and 
for democracy—not only for wartime, but also for 
peacetime. By group effort, linked to the interna- 
tional program of the Unitarian Service Committee, 
we can accomplish untold things—more than more 
apples. M. B. 
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SERVICE IN FRANCE AND PORTUGAL 


MEDICAL WORK IN FRANCE 


By Cuartes R. Joy 


European Commissioner, 
Unitarian Service Committee 


SOY EVE sent for the priest,” said the 
doctor. 

The corner of the barrack was dark, 
only dimly lighted by the small, dirty 
side windows some distance away. But 
the face of the man lying on the mean 
cot stood out sharply enough, even in the 
dusk, his thin sunken features outlined 
against the gray blanket. His face was 
pale and a rough stubble of beard cov- 
ered his cheeks. His mouth was open, 
but I could hear no breathing. His eyes 
were open also, but he did not see us 
standing there. 

“Ts there no hope at all?” I asked. 

“None,” said the doctor. “Twenty- 
four hours ago he was walking about like 
any other internee. Suddenly he col- 
lapsed. We brought him to the hospital. 
We gave him injections of food and 
stimulants, but he did not respond. 
Everything possible was done for him, 
but the case was hopeless from the start. 
A little while ago he passed into this 
state of coma, and now he is beyond the 
reach of medicine.” 

I turned and I looked down the dingy 
room, two rows of cots like this one in 
the corner. There were men lying in 
most of them, men with staring eyes, 
watching us with embarrassing intent- 
ness. It was as if invisible fingers were 
plucking at us, trying to snatch some bit 
of comfort, some assurance that the fate 
of the dying man behind us should not 
be theirs. Yet there was hopelessness on 
every face, and fear on some. This was 
the home of the doomed. They were 
dying of starvation, “la maladie de la 
faim,” which had assumed the propor- 
tions of a virulent epidemic. 

Not all the men were lying down. A 
few of the stronger were sitting on the 
edge of their cots, a few indeed standing 
respectfully beside them. How frail they 
looked! Their hands trembled. Their 
heads were unsteady. 

We walked down the center aisle. Now 
and then the doctor stopped and exam- 
ined a patient. He lifted a blanket and 
showed me a swollen body, with swollen 
legs. He pressed his thumb into the 
flesh of the thigh. The flesh was like 
putty. The hole remained. Oedema! 

He lifted another blanket and revealed 
.a skeleton, every bone visible, shreds of 
flesh hanging from:them. The skin was 
‘draped about the body like an over-sized 
ill-fitting undergarment. Cachexia! 

“How old are you?” I asked an aged 
man with thin, white hair and a kindly 
face. “Forty-seven,” he replied. I looked 
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at him in amazement. He had the ap- 
pearance of a man of eighty. So it was 


with the others. Hunger had aged them, _ 


adding a score or more of years to their 
looks. 

One man was reading a history of 
Europe, and a manuscript on which he 
had apparently been working lay on his 
cot. He had a fine, intellectual face. He 
might have been a professor in a great 
university. There were many such men 
in this penal camp of Le Vernet, men 
who had held distinguished posts—great 
teachers, doctors, scientists, champions 
of democracy. Yet the disease of starva- 
tion spared no one because of his intel- 
lect. In the last seven days ten men 
had died. The morgue was always occu- 
pied. Of the forty men transferred to 
this hospital barrack in the period of a 
single month, not one had survived. 

A man came creeping along on all 
fours. He could not walk. He climbed 
on his bed like an animal, and lay there 
exhausted. As we left the barrack at 
the other end, we saw a man huddled in 
the far corner, as if he had shrunken into 
his shabby clothing. He was saying to 
himself over and over again: “‘J’ai froid! 
J’ai froid!” He was not speaking to us. 
It was like a moan. 

It was in the middle of December that 
I visited Le Vernet. A month later the 
Unitarian Service Committee was at 
work here and elsewhere fighting the 
epidemic of hunger, the end result of 
many months of undernourishment. 
With the full approval and co-operation 
of Vichy, our campaign was well under 
way by the beginning of February. Our 
doctors examined 9,000 persons before 
the end of June. . Three hundred and 


thirty-one of these were found to be 


cachectic, hopeless cases of starvation for 
which medical science knows no cure. For 
long months they had been receiving 
about 1000 calories a day instead of the 
2000 which a person in complete repose 
requires. Their diets had been almost 
completely devoid of vitamins, mineral 
salts, proteins, albumen. And so their 
bodies had devoured themselves, until 
they could no longer assimilate food at 
all. These were the doomed cases. 

Eight hundred and thirty-nine of the 
total were pre-cachectic, but not hope- 
less. Four thousand were menaced. For 
these two groups we mobilized all our 
resources. We hospitalized them. With 
the aid of the other relief organizations 
that specialized in food distribution, we 
established dietetic kitchens. We admin- 
istered medical treatment, vitamins, min- 
eral salts, tonics. We saved thousands 
of lives. 


Perhaps more important even than 
this: we resolved that we would find out 
if possible what this disease of hunger 
was, and how it could be cured. Our 
doctors are now at work. They are mak- 
ing studies, assembling data, carrying on 
experiments. Never in the western world 
have we had before such an opportunity 
for famine research. The discovery of 
the cure for extreme starvation would be 
an invaluable contribution to medical 
science, especially in a postwar world, 
where the immediate problem will be the 
feeding of millions of half-starved people. 

A certain professor of law, sixty-eight 
years old, went to the hospital at the end 
of March. He was very seriously affected, 
and showed already a marked stupor. By 
the end of June he had so far recovered 
that he gave a remarkable exhibition of 
juggling with a bottle, three balls, and 
a basin. 


A stage manager has suffered a com- 
plete loss of memory; he was in a state 
of daze. Six months after the beginning 
of the treatment he recited by heart an 
entire scene from William Tell, although 
he had to act out the scene to assist his 
memory. Once in the midst of it he 
forgot the lines, felt a kind of congestion 
in his head. He rested for fifteen minutes, 
and then finished the scene without a 
failure. 

Since the end of March there have 
been practically no deaths from hunger. 
Strength and weight have increased; the 
situation is under control. But now that 
cold weather is at hand once more, the 
food conditions are worse than ever. We 
have another battle to wage. 

One of our refugees in Marseilles was 
asked how she lived. “By miracles,” she 
replied. The Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee in France is one of the miracles by 
which she lives. Those who support the 
Committee are miracle workers. 


LISBON TODAY 


By Rosert C. Dexter 


European Director, 
Unitarian Service Committee 


in is almost a year since Mrs. Dexter 

and I left Portugal, and a year in the 
world today brings many changes. How- 
ever, we were delighted on our landing in 
the Clipper to find a number of familiar 
faces on the dock. It was especially 
helpful to see old friends, since we had 
not been able to inform anybody when 
we were going to land and had not a 
centavo of Portuguese money. One of 
our friends immediately produced a 
hundred escudos, and another telephoned 
Dr. Charles R. Joy of our arrival and 
arranged hotel room for us. We finally 
got our dinner about midnight and slept 
soundly until ten o’clock next morning. 

Ever since our arrival we have been 
trying to get re-acquainted with the situ- 
ation here. Much to our surprise and 
pleasure we found few changes in our 
office staff. "Two of our German anti- 
Nazi refugee helpers have been sent to 
Caldas da Rainha (the place assigned to 
all refugees for forced residence), but 
they come in for three or four days every 
fortnight, and we spent a delightful Sun- 
day in Caldas. The senior—in point of 
service—member of our staff, Sra. Er- 
melinda Ventura, our “concierge,” who 
has been with the Committee almost 
since its beginning, greeted us affection- 
ately, and the others perhaps less demon- 
stratively but equally cordially. 

We found the general situation much 
changed from what it was when we left. 
Hundreds of the refuguees in Portugal 
have got off during the last year, many 
of them through the herculean efforts of 
Dr. Joy and his associates. Those left 
are in the main of two classes: first, and 
probably the most numerous, are refugees 
who have got into Portugal one way or 
another but who apparently have no hope 
at all of getting further. They will be 
here presumably for the duration, and 
so far as they are our Committee’s re- 
sponsibility—and they are not a large 
number—the problem is mainly one of 
subsistence until the end of the war, or 
until other plans are made for their care 
by the Portuguese authorities. 

Dr. Joy has already been busy with 
the Portuguese in suggesting possible 
agricultural re-settlement of some of these 
unfortunates, and while there has been 
considerable delay there are indications 
that something of this sort may be done 
in the not too distant future. This, it 
seems to me, would be an admirable so- 
lution of the problem of the permanent 
exiles, although some of them would find 
life away from cities very difficult. 

The second group consists mainly of 
political and intellectual refugees for 
whom there is still no hope of a new 
life in other lands, and these are the 
major concern of our Committee. They 


are of many nationalities and from many 
walks of life. It is concerning these cases 
that we shall continuously ask the as- 
sistance of our collaborators at home. 

Owing to the restrictions on emigration 
which are at present in force in France, 
and to the very strict regulations regard- 
ing entry into Portugal, there are not so 
many newcomers as there were a year 
ago, although every now and then indi- 
viduals and family groups do come across 
the frontiers. 

One very important change for the 
better, for which a great deal of credit 
should go to Dr. Joy and our associates 
here, is the increasing co-operation which 
our Committee and others working with 
refugees are now getting from the Portu- 
guese authorities. This is due in part to 
the lessened burden on Portugal, but is 


also due to a general change of attitude. 
The fact that Brazil has recently entered 
the war on the side of the Allies helps 
in certain cases. 

While the immediate urgency that 
characterized the work a year ago is not 
as evident today, the burden of dealing 
with people who have largely lost hope 
makes it in many ways harder. The 
difficulties of communication are unfor- 
tunately great; there is practically no 
regular mail service to most of the out- 
side world, and the air mail service to 
America is infrequent and subject to 
interminable delays. This is also true of 
cables, although to a less extent. All that 
one can say is (to use the French phrase 
which was so familiar twenty-five years 
ago): “C’est la guerre!”—and continue 
to do the best that we can. 


Service Committee 
Christmas Card 


Many friends of the Unitarian Service 
Committee will want to send to their 
friends this year the special Christmas 
Card which the Committee has prepared. 

The card comes in two different forms. 
Both show an appealing little boy—one 
of the many our Marseilles office is help- 
ing—and they are printed with an ap- 
propriate message in red. One card bears 
a short explanatory note about the work 
the Service Committee is doing to help 
this child and the thousands of his 
fellow-sufferers, child and adult; the other 
card omits this notice, but has printed 
on the back: “Proceeds from the sale 
of this card go to the Unitarian Service 
Committee.” 

Either card is obtainable from the Pub- 
licity Department of the Service Commit- 
tee at 25 Beacon St., Boston, at 10 cents 
for a single copy, including envelope. The 
prices for quantities, postpaid, are: $1.00 
for 12; $2.00 for 25; $3.75 for 50; and 
$7.50 for 100. Orders should mention 
which card is desired. 


JESSE H. METCALF 


Senator Jesse H. Mercarr, devoted, 
generous and distinguished Unitarian lay- 
man, died in Providence on October 9th, 
1942. A lifelong resident of Rhode Island, 
he represented his state from 1924 to 1936 
in the United States Senate. 

Few men have demonstrated more 
vividly in their daily lives the true spirit 
of Unitarianism. Carrying great busi- 
ness and public responsibilities, he al- 
ways found time to concern himself with 
the welfare of others. Schools and hos- 
pitals received from him not only gen- 
erous financial support, but personal de- 
votion and wise counsel. No one will 
ever know the multitude of individuals 
who received from him financial help, 
sound advice, and thoughtful kindness in 
times of sickness and trouble. 

An incident which occurred after his 
death typifies his breadth of interest and 
his method of giving. The President of 
Providence College, a Roman Catholic 
institution, in commenting upon Senator 
Metcalf’s death, said that he now felt 
free to tell of the very substantial finan- 
cial aid which the college had received 
from Mr. Metcalf toward its building 
program upon the condition that no pub- 
lic announcement should be made at the 
time of the gift. 

He was a devoted member of the First 
Church in Providence, and had _ been 
president of the Society. He was im- 
pressed with the value of the mission 
program inaugurated by the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League. Insisting that the 
source of the gift should not be pub- 
licized, he made possible the continuance 
and expansion of that program. Through 
correspondence and personal interviews 
he kept in touch with the League’s work. 

Buildings at Brown University, The 
Rhode Island School of Design, and 
Rhode Island Hospital are monuments 
to him which are seen. In the hearts 
of those who knew him best, are the 
enduring unseen memorials. 
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Linut. Exizasern Weis, A.N.C., 
Lawson General Hospital, Atlanta, Ga., 
is a member of the Alliance branch in 
Westford, Mass., and has served on the 
local Post Office Mission committee. She 
still carries on the work when possible 
or needed, wherever she is stationed. 


Rey. Cuarues E. Hann, in addition to 
his duties as minister of All Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Church of Santa Monica, Calif., 
is serving the Free Church Fellowship of 
Santa Ana. 


Dean Rout W. Benner of the Starr 
King School for the Ministry is now min- 
istering to the First Unitarian Church of 
San Jose, Calif., with the assistance of 
students from the School. 


Rev. Harotp P. Martey, for 13 years 
minister of the First Unitarian Church 
of Ann Arbor, Mich., has accepted a call 
to Dayton, O., where he began his min- 
istry last month. Mr. Marley was the 
first president of the Ann Arbor Council 
of Social Agencies. He served four years 
on the board directing the Community 
Fund. In summer vacations Mr. Marley 
was lecturer and adviser at student work 
camps under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Friends’ Service Committee and the 
Service Committee of the A. U. A. He 
spent one summer in Mexico and has 
contributed articles on his experiences to 
the Christian Century, the Survey 
Graphic, and to Unity (a Unitarian pub- 
lication). His parishioners in Ann Arbor 
tendered him a farewell reception and 
presented him with a portable typewriter 
—the last one in the city! 


Rev. Dayton T. Yoprr has resigned 
as minister of the First Unitarian So- 
ciety of Spokane, Wash., to engage in a 
year’s study at the State University. 


Mrs. Donatp 8. Livinestone, wife of 
the minister in the Free Protestant (Uni- 
tarian) Church of South Africa, situated 
in Cape Town, sends the following mes- 
sage: “In many ways the life of a church 
is much more difficult to maintain here 
than in England. Our immunity from 
physical discomforts and dangers which 
we had learned to accept casually there, 
is counterbalanced by the much more 
serious threat which the war makes here 
to our sense of spiritual community. At 
the same time we have a feeling of 
unique privilege in belonging to a church 
which probably represents a more ac- 
curate cross-section of the South African 
people than any other in the country. 
It is a constant challenge to us all to 
show, in a practical manner, what we 
have always professed to believe—that 
the power of a common faith can “break 
down the middle wall of partition’ of our 
political and national differences, and 
that in that faith alone lies the hope of 
better days.” 
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PEOPLE 


IN THE NEWS 


ROBERT S. MILLER 


Rev. Rosert S. Miter, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of Omaha, 
Nebr., sought for a role on the home 
front during the summer, comparable 
to the sacrifice of men in the service. 
His solution was a job at the Nebraska 
Ordnance Plant at Mead. For a month 
he worked there as a common laborer, 
spending nearly all the time with a 
shovel and spade. He came out with a 
feeling of satisfaction from having taken 
a personal part in the war effort, and 
with a day-by-day journal which was 
published in the Sunday World-Herald 
of Omaha. His observations on fellow 
laborers are keen: “The American work- 
man needs a new vocabulary for empha- 
sis... . As far as I have been able to 
learn, the philosophy of the average 
workman is essentially deterministic. He 
is a believer in Fate or some form of 
predestination. Such a world view sim- 
plifies matters for him, but robs him of 
much personal initiative. He does not 
seem to realize that our struggle is one 
against men who have ‘willed’ to ruth- 
less power.” 


Rey. Howarp L. Brooks has resigned 
as minister of the Unitarian Church of 
Staten Island, N. Y., to serve the Free 
World Association, believing that he can 
be most useful in the war effort with that 
organization. Mr. Brooks writes: “In a 
sense I am not leaving the ministry .. . 
for the battle for a decisive military vic- 
tory over the Axis powers and the strug- 
gle for the foundations of a permanent 
peace are obligations which no minister 
has a right to ignore.” 


Dr. Aveustus P. Reccorp, minister 
emeritus of the Church of Our Father, 
Detroit, Mich., is serving as interim min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Church of 
Louisville, Ky. 


Rev. Marton Murpock observed her 
ninety-fourth birthday Oct. 9. She is 
living in Santa Monica, Calif., with her 
ninety-year-old sister and, although con- 
fined to her bed, is keenly interested in 
world affairs. Miss Murdock” was or- 
dained in 1885 and served our churches 
in Kalamazoo, Mich., Cleveland, O., and 
Geneva, Il. 


Rev. Lon R. Catt received a tribute 

from the Beverly Unitarian Fellowship 
of Chicago, Ill., upon the termination of 
his service as summer preacher. Signed 
by the board of trustees and read at his 
last service, the testimonial states: “You 
first came to us ten months ago when 
we needed help. Under your wise guid- 
ance we completed the campaign for the 
purchase of a church home. You gave 
up your vacation to help us keep the 
church open during the summer. In 
many ways you have made this com- 
munity conscious of the existence of this 
institution in its midst. You have laid 
the foundations for future growth. You 
have been the living example of the best 
sermons you have preached to us. 
You have pointed the way of the higher 
life. Our lives are immeasurably 
enriched by your being with us....” A 
brief case was given to Mr. Call as “a 
tangible token” of their regard. 


Dr. J. Anton pgeHass, widely known 
Harvard professor of International Rela- 
tionships, was recently appointed a spe- 
cial consultant of the Co-ordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs at Washington. 
He has gone to Bogota, Colombia, to aid 
local authorities in the formation of a 
College of Business Administration. 


Rey. Wiriu1am R. Rem has resigned 
from the First Unitarian Society of 
Ithaca, N. Y., in order to enter the Army 
chaplaincy. He is attending the Chap- 
lains’ School at Cambridge, Mass. Rev. 
Ralph N. Helverson, a graduate student 
at Cornell University, has been called 
as interim minister for this year. 


Rey. Ray S. True has resigned from 
the Second Parish in Hingham, Mass., to 
accept a call to the church at Castine. 


Rey. Cuartes De Vries, who has 
served our churches in Geneseo and 
Moline, Ill., was installed as minister of 
the First Unitarian Society of West Up- 
ton, Mass., on Oct. 4. Among those 
taking part in the service were Rev. J. 
B. Hollis Tegarden of Hopedale and 
Rev. Roy B. Wintersteen of Uxbridge. 


Rev. Greorce A. Ritry, minister of the 
Unitarian Church of Rockland, Mass., 
since 1936, has been called to the church 
in Roslindale, Mass. 


Rey. Epwarp W. ‘Cenmvarent has ac- 
cepted a call to All Souls’ Church of 
Greenfield, Mass. 


DR. EARL M. WILBUR 


Dr. Earn M. Wrirsur of Berkeley, 
Calif., has had the happy experience of 
ministering as pastor and teacher for 50 
years. His golden jubilee was celebrated 
at the First Unitarian Church of Oak- 
land on Sept. 27, at which time Dr. 
Clarence Reed dedicated the service in 
Dr. Wilbur’s honor. ‘ 

In presenting Dr. Wilbur to the congre- 
gation—to which, however, he needed no 
introduction, having been ordained in the 
Oakland church—as guest of the morn- 
ing, Dr. Reed surprised him with a sheaf 
of 65 letters, leather bound, which had 
been received in the past few weeks from 
friends who could not be present in per- 
son to offer their congratulations but 
who wished, nevertheless, to express 
their good wishes and also their apprecia- 
tion of the fine service which Dr. Wilbur 
has given through these many years in 
his pastorate in Portland, Ore., and later 
in his deanship of the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry. 

In acknowledging the gift, Dr. Wilbur 
gave a brief biographical sketch, reveal- 
ing that at the tender age of ten years 
he had joined the Congregational group, 
later coming into Unitarianism; he then 
spoke upon the topic, “The Goodness of 
Life,” chosen after long deliberation as 
the one in which he could best sum up 
what 50 years in Unitarian service had 
meant and had brought to him. 


Dr. Grace E. MarsHatu was ordained 
to the Unitarian ministry on Sept. 20, by 
the First Unitarian Church of Rochester, 
N. Y. Dr. Dan Huntington Fenn, of 
Boston, Director of the Department of 
the Ministry for the American Unitarian 

_ Association, delivered the sermon; Rev. 
Dean Thomas Wearing, D. D., of the 
‘Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, of- 
fered the prayer of ordination; and Rev. 
James D. Morrison, D. D., also of the 
‘Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, gave 
the charge to the minister. Rev. Max A. 
Kapp, minister of the First Universalist 
‘Church, extended the Righthand of Fel- 
lowship. Mr. William H. Phillips, presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, and Mr. 


Leroy E. Snyder led the congregation in 
the act of ordination. The service was 
conducted by Rev. David Rhys Williams, 
minister of the church. 

Dr. Marshall, who conducted the joint 
services of the Unitarian and Univer- 
salist churches this summer, was pre- 
sented as a candidate by Mrs. Mary T. 
L. Gannett, Honorary Minister, and was 
escorted by Rev. John Vecchio. Dr. Mar- 
shall offered the benediction. 

Mrs. Marshall is the widow of Dr. 
Troward H. Marshall, who was minister 
of the First Unitarian Church, 1917- 
1918. She holds the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in Religion from Radcliffe 
College. She is the author of a book en- 
titled Hternal Greece. 

The following editorial appeared in the 
Democrat and Chronicle Sept. 22. “The 
ordination of a woman into the min- 
istry is unusual, though women are serv- 
ing in this and other professions with 
distinction and ability. The ordination 
of Dr. Grace E. Marshall in the Uni- 
tarian Church last Sunday morning had 
significance beyond that, however. It 
was highly appropriate that in the 
church which for so many years was at- 
tended by Susan B. Anthony, a woman 
should assume unusual duties.” 


Rey. ALexanper P. Winston assumed 
his duties as minister of the First Parish 
Unitarian Church of Jamaica Plain on 
Sept. 20. Mr. Winston has had an in- 
teresting career. He was born in Seat- 
tle, Wash., in 1909; went through the 
public schools there, and then entered the 
University of Washington at Seattle. 
During these student days he worked in 
Alaska’s salmon canneries, operated 
gasoline stations, made a trip to the 
Orient as a seaman, and acted as an- 
nouncer of one of the Seattle radio sta- 
tions. 

While at the University, he became 
actively interested in the University 
Unitarian Church and conducted a series 
of forums there. Deciding to go into 
the ministry, he entered the Meadville 
Theological School at Chicago, from 
which he was graduated in 1933, being 
awarded the Cruft Fellowship. For two 
years he was pastor of the Universalist 
Church of the Good Shepherd at Racine, 
Wis., and in 1935 decided to make use 
of his Cruft Fellowship for a year of 
study and observation, during which he 
traveled in Italy, England, Ireland, and 
Germany. While there he received a 
call to return tothe ministry of the Uni- 
versity Unitarian Church in Seattle, 
where he has been the minister since 
1936. During that period the church 
progressed steadily and became one of 
the leading Unitarian churches on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Last spring he traveled some 1,800 
miles visiting six colleges in Washington, 
Oregon, and Idaho, speaking to student 
assemblies on liberal Christianity. 


CHANNING MEMORIAL 


Channing Memorial Services were 
held in most of our churches throughout 
the Fellowship, and in many churches 
of other denominations, during the week 
from Sept. 27, which was called Chan- 
ning Sunday, to Oct. 4. Of particular 
interest was the service on Friday eve- 
ning, Oct. 2, the one hundredth anni- 
versary exactly of Channing’s death, in 
the Chapel of the Arlington Street 
Church. The service was conducted 
from Channing’s Federal Street pulpit 
by Rev. William H. Gysan, who recently 
completed his doctorate at Harvard on 
the basis of studies of Channing. Rev. 
Dana McLean Greeley spoke briefly on 
Channing’s personal life, and Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot on his public life, and a service 
of re-consecration to the faith and ideals 
of Dr. Channing was led by Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins of King’s Chapel. 

On Sunday afternoon, Oct. 4, a service 
was held in the Old First Church of Ben- 
nington, Vt., directly across the street 
from the Inn in which Channing died. 
Dr. Vincent Ravi Booth, of Bennington, 
Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, and Dr. 
Julius Seelye Bixler, President of Colby 
College, were the speakers at this service. 
After the service, a monument was un- 
veiled in the churchyard by Miss Frances 
A. Wister, of Philadelphia, great-grand- 
daughter of Dr. Channing. 

On Wednesday, Oct. 7, there was a pil- 
grimage to Mt. Auburn Cemetery in 
Cambridge, where flowers given by Ar- 
lington Street Church, and a wreath from 
Channing’s descendants (two grand- 
daughters, six great - grandchildren, 20 
great-great-grandchildren and 18 great- 
great-great-grandchildren) were placed 
upon the grave. 


Channing Monument, Bennington, Vt. 
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OUR CHURCHES REPORT ACTION 


Boston, Mass. Youth Week was ob- 
served in Second Church last month. On 
Oct. 4 at 9:30 A. M., breakfast for col- 
lege students in the community was 
served in the parish house. At 11 o’clock 
Rev. Walton E. Cole, minister, con- 
ducted a service of welcome to students 
and preached on the subject “Keeping a 
Healthy Mind.” In the evening, the 
Emerson Guild, for college age, held its 
regular meeting, at which Mr. Cole spoke 
on “Winning the Fight against Propa- 
ganda.” On Oct. 10, a reception and 
dance were given for students by Mr. 


and Mrs. Cole and the Emerson Guild. 


Sanrorp, Me. “In spite of a large 
turn-over in the teaching personnel, espe- 
cially among men teachers, due to war 
conditions, in the church school, there 
is no lack of enthusiasm among the 
newly appointed teaching force, rather 
an expressed eagerness to continue the 
work of religious education of the young. 
The important thing, we believe, in reli- 
gious education is not so much to stamp 
our minds upon young people but to 
inspire in them a love of truth and a 
devotion to the church of their choice,” 
writes Rey. H. Sumner Mitchell, the 
minister. 


“The Sanford Unitarian church has 
already sent 49 young men and one 
young woman into the armed services 
of the United States. On June 14th, 
‘Flag Day,’ an Honor Roll was dedicated 
by George S. Willard, president of the 
Board of Trustees, in the name of the 
men in the service, and to this Roll 
other names have been added upon in- 
duction. 


“In 32 years the Sanford Unitarian 
Church has established itself in a com- 
munity which was not friendly to its 
principles of freedom in religion, and in 
that time it has built a church, parson- 
age, and gymnasium, and has become a 
community center expressing in fullest 
measure the spirit of tolerance and good 
will. 


“With so many of the active members 
already in the armed services of the 
country and other young men who sup- 
ported its activities working seven days 
a week in the Portland ship-yards and at 
the Portsmouth Navy Yard, some of 
our activities will necessarily be curtailed, 
but only for the duration. We have not 
suffered any loss of spirit, and like the 
true prophet we have ‘heard the first 
sounds of the bell of the future gospel.’ 
We intend to keep it ringing until the 
New Testament unit of value, human 
lives, is universally accepted and recog- 
nized in nations and in the church of 
every name and creed.” 
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Fuint, Micu. A little money plus 
great imagination plus infinite labor 
equals a beautiful and adequate “Church 
House.” 

This is the problem which the small 
and valiant little Congregational-Uni- 
tarian Church group in Flint has set it- 
self to solve, and is solving to its own 
satisfaction by its own efforts and some 
help from the Association. 

A very necessary part of this church 
plant, the Chapel, was recently com- 
pleted, and on Sept. 27, special dedica- 
tory services were held. On Sunday 
morning, Dr. Curtis W. Reese, president 
of the Western Conference, was the 
guest preacher and delivered the Dedi- 
cation Sermon. In the evening a special 
dedication service was opened by an or- 
gan recital, with fine music by the robed 
choir and messages of congratulations 
from the following guest speakers: Rev. 
Orville Hood, secretary of the Flint Coun- 
cil of Churches; Mrs. Reuben R. Moore, 
president of the Board of Trustees, Mich- 
igan Conference, Congregational-Chris- 
tian Churches; Dr. Reese, and Miss 
Florence Baer, Department of Unitarian 
Extension, American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. The most significant part of the 
service was the dedication litany, pre- 
pared by Dr. Harold Scott, the minister, 
for the occasion. 

In addition to the completion of the 
Chapel, much work has already been 
done, by the members, in the way of re- 
papering, repainting, and renovating to 
make this former private home a place 
of beauty and adequacy for the many 
activities of the church. Plans for future 
work to be done cover a wide range and 
will be undertaken as time, energy, and 
money permit. The attainment of this 


goal has been due to the initiative and 
leadership -and work of Dr. Scott. Mrs. 
Scott has been her husband’s unfailing 


helper in all his efforts, and has given un- 
stintingly of her time and energy to the 
actual work of making over the building. 


Portianp, Ore. The Church of Our 
Father has been very active in war work 
because of the large concentration of 
troops in the area. At the last meeting 
of the Society it was voted to release the 
minister, Rev. Richard M. Steiner, from 
many of his pastoral duties, that he 
might participate in community activi- 
ties directly connected with the war ef- 
fort. He is chairman of the Portland 
U. 8. O. Council; member of the Board 
of Appeals, 3d Congressional District, 
for Selective Service; and a member of 
the Budget Committee of the Com- 
munity Chest. 

The members of the Alliance are en- 
gaged in Red Cross work; and the Eve- 
ning Alliance is undertaking projects di- 
rected toward keeping. in touch with 
members of the parish who are in the 
service of our Armed Forces, and to co- 
operating with the local council of the 
WSeQ: 

A recent bequest from the estate of 
Mr. Lockwood Hebard, former member 
of the Board of Trustees, will net the 
church approximately $20,000. 

The Evening Alliance has founded a 
Sermon of the Month Club, and for 
neatly a year has been publishing 
monthly a sermon preached by the minis- 
ter, and has distributed it to subscribers. 


CLEVELAND, Onto. The service of in- 
stallation for Dr. Everett Moore Baker 
and the installation and ordination for 
Rev. Robert J. Holden, assistant minis- 
ter, was held in- the First Unitarian 
Church on Oct. 11, at 7:30 o’clock. Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot gave the charge to 
the congregation and to the ministers. 
Dr. Robert Cummins, General Superin- 


Chancel 
of the — 
Chapel 
in the 
Church 
House. 
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Mich. 


tendent of the Universalist Church of 
_ America, gave the prayer of installation 
and ordination. Mr. Philip Nash, Presi- 
dent of the University of Toledo, and 
moderator of the American Unitarian 
Association, brought greetings from other 
Unitarian churches. Dr. Ferdinand Q. 
Blanchard, moderator of the Congrega- 
tional-Christian Churches of America, 
President Winfred G. Leutner of West- 
_ ern Reserve University, and Rabbi Bar- 

nett R. Brickner of Euclid Avenue 
Temple participated in the service. Mr. 
Curtis Lee Smith, president of the 
church, led the congregation in the acts 
of installation and ordination. 


Metrosz, Mass. The Unitarian 
Church opened a celebration of its 75th 
anniversary on Oct. 11, with Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot preaching at the morning serv- 
ice. The installation of the new minister, 
Rev. Chadbourne A. Spring, a part of the 
anniversary program, took place on Oct. 
13 at 8 P. M., Mr. Frederick P. Bowden, 
Jr., moderator of the Melrose church, 
conducted the installation. Others offi- 
ciating were Rev. Henry T. Secrist, min- 
ister emeritus, Rev. Walton E. Cole, and 
Rev. Leslie T. Pennington. The sermon 
was preached by Dr. W. Waldemar W. 
Argow. In closing the observances, 
a Fellowship Dinner was held on Oct. 16. 


Newport, R. I. The Ladies’ Sewing So- 
ciety Alliance of the Channing Memorial 
Church meets each Tuesday for an all- 
day sewing meeting for the Red Cross. 
At the business meeting held Oct. 7, 
members who take the Christian Register 
read articles they had especially enjoyed. 
Many members spoke highly of the paper 
as it is now published. The suggestion 
was voiced that a note be sent to the 
editors reporting this appreciation as “it 
might be pleasing and encouraging.” 
(Would there were more Unitarians like 


them! Ed.) 


New York, N. Y. A city church with 
-a garden—such is All Souls’ Church in 
Manhattan, observing two anniversaries 
on Nov. 15. The society which still uses 
its corporate name, First Congregational 
“Church, was founded 123 years ago. The 
present church, a beautiful brick build- 
‘ing located at Lexington Ave. and 8th 
‘St., was first occupied ten years ago. 


Among the many activities of the 
-church are to be noted especially those 
of the women—Red Cross sewing and 
‘knitting groups, a society “for the em- 
‘ployment and relief of poor women,” a 
reading and discussion group, as well as 
‘the Alliance branch of 139 members. 

One of the oldest societies of the 
-church is the New York Fruit and 
Flower Mission, founded in 1870 by two 
“young women of the congregation at the 
ssuggestion of Dr. Edward Everett Hale. 
‘In 1890 the entire charge of the Mission 


Entrance to the Garden, 
All Souls’ Church, N. Y. C. 


was undertaken by Miss Frances Russell, 
who held it for over 30 years. She was 
chairman, treasurer, secretary, and used 
her remarkable powers of letter-writing 
to win from friends and strangers in 
every state of the Union, and even in 
Africa, the large sums of money needed 
to help the sick poor of New York. 
Literally thousands of boxes of fruit, 
flowers, etc., were distributed among hos- 
pitals and tenements. For many years 
the express companies helped in the 
work with no charge, bringing to the 
church and distributing from it the ham- 
pers and boxes. Now the express com- 
panies can no longer do this, and the 
work of the Mission, instead of being 
spread over the whole year, is confined 
largely to Christmas time. For months 
before the holiday women are busy in 
Friendship Hall with the barrels and 
cartons coming from many sources. They 
repack the contents in smaller boxes for 
distribution to needy families and the 
lonely, homeless folk in the city hos- 
pitals on Welfare Island and at other 
points. Last December, 102 cases con- 
taining a variety of groceries, toys for 
children, and other useful articles were 
distributed; 2,662 boxes of candy and 
4000 Christmas cards were prepared and 
delivered personally to patients in hos- 
pitals by a group of women who make 
this service a part of their regular 
Christmas celebration. 


In October the Alliance was given an 
explanation of community and_ social 
service in which members take part. The 
Blood Donor Center, the work carried 
on by the Girls’ Service League, and the 
need of employment by musicians to be 
met through the Henry St. Music School, 
were described. The speakers, who are 
actively engaged in their respective fields, 
are all members of the congregation. 


Watertown, Mass. The 100th anni- 
versary of the dedication of the “new 
church” erected by the Congregational 
Society, now the First Parish of Water- 
town, took place on Sept. 20 with nearly 
500 people present at the observances. 
This is the seventh building occupied by 
the parish since its founding in 1630, and 
the second church organized on New 
England soil. 

The printed order of service repro- 
duced the order of service used at the 
dedication on Aug. 3, 1842, and the seat- 
ing arrangement of the church at that 
time. Among the names noted is that 
of Levi Thaxter, husband of Celia Leigh- 
ton Thaxter of the Isles of Shoals. Also 
reproduced was the covenant written by 
Rev. George Phillips on July 30, 1630, 
and signed by Sir Richard Saltonstall 
and 40 others. Out of this group came 
six presidents of the United States, in- 
cluding John Quincy Adams, James A. 
Garfield, William H. Taft, and Calvin 
Coolidge. 

Mrs. Walter C. Vaughan, historian of 
the parish, gave an address at the cen- 
tennial observance, which was attended 
by Governor Leverett Saltonstall. 


Tue Essex Country Associate ALLI- 
ANCE met in the First Parish of Beverly, 
Mass., on Sept. 22. Feature of the day 
was the panel discussion on “Building the 
Postwar World” in which Rev. Irving 
R. Murray, Unitarian Minister to Stu- 
dents in Greater Boston; Mrs. Frank 
Frederick, secretary of the Adult Educa- 
tion Department of the A. U. A.; Mrs. 
Martha H. Fletcher, director of high- 
school-age work of the Y. P. R. U.; and 
Frank E. Root of Beverly High School, 
president of the Beverly Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, took part. Each speaker offered 
practical suggestions for immediate con- 
structive action in this world crisis. Dr. 
William H. Gysan, the moderator of the 
panel, has received numerous requests 
for a repetition of the panel in other 
towns in the county. 

Mrs. Russell P. Wise, President of the 
General Alliance, spoke of Unitarian 
women’s work. Mrs. Oscar R. Frost, 
president of the Associate Alliance, pre- 
sided at the business session. 


Boston, Mass. The historical Library, 
located on the 6th floor of our Unitarian 
Headquarters at 25 Beacon Street, will 
hold an “Open House” on Monday, Nov. 
23. The Library room will be open all 
day in order that visitors may view the 
many different types of historical mate- 
rial collected there. A few rare books 
and manuscripts will be on display. The 
Librarian and members of the Library 
Committee will act as hosts and serve 
coffee. A cordial invitation is extended 
to all interested persons. 
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OUR CHURCHES IN CONFERENCE 


Tue UNntversauist - UNITARIAN Con- 
VENTION of Vermont and Quebec, earliest 
of the fall conferences, held meetings for 
three days at Goddard College, Plain- 
field, Vt. The theme for the sessions 
was “Making the Liberal Churches Effec- 
tive in Wartime.” On Sept. 16, Rev. 
Walton E. Cole gave the opening address 
on “Keeping Up Our Courage.” The 
morning address for the next day was 
“Religious Education for These Times,” 
by Miss Margaret Winchester, field 
worker for the General Sunday School 
Association of the Universalist Church. 
“Service through the Unitarian Service 
Committee” was the subject of Mrs. 
Waitstill H. Sharp’s talk at the afternoon 
meeting. Rev. Donald B. Hoyt of Brat- 
tleboro discussed “The Place of the 
Church in Making the Peace.” 


Features of the sessions were the sym- 
posium on “New Jobs for the Conven- 
tion,’ a round table on “Duties of the 
Church Board,” and a forum on “Vital 
Jobs for Local Societies.” Reports 
showed three more churches of the Con- 
vention reopened and a great increase 
of Convention activity. Dr. Royce S. 
Pitkin of Goddard College was elected 
president. 


Toe Minnesota State UNITARIAN 
CONFERENCE was held in the Nora Free 
Christian Church of Hanska on Sept. 
29-30. The president, Rev. Wallace W. 
Robbins, conducted the meetings. Ad- 
dresses were given by Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot, Rev. Edward Redman, and Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese. At the Fellowship 
Dinner, Mr. Robbins was the speaker. 
Brief reports from the churches of the 
conference were of great interest. 

The Alliance women at a special ses- 
sion heard a talk by Mrs. L. H. Bennett 
of the St. Paul branch. Rev. Milma L. 
Lappala presided at the luncheon. 


Tue Merroporiran CoNnFrereNce held 
the first of its new series of meetings on 
Oct. 5, at the Collingwood Hotel in New 
York City. Under the leadership of its 
new president, Mr. R. C. Neuendorffer, 
the conference is exploring, through a 
carefully planned program, the oppor- 
tunity of liberal religion as the impulse 
of democracy in the present struggle and 
its aftermath. Almost 80 persons listened 
to the discussion of the first subject of 
the series, “Our Religion in Total War,” 
which was “The Unitarian Church and 
the Basic Issues of the War.” 

It was revealed during the evening 
that Unitarians do not sufficiently under- 
stand the organic connection of free 
religion with democracy. But if Mr. 
Neuendorffer has his way, they may hope 
to learn. Speakers were Rev. Karl M. 
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Chworowsky, Dr. Beatrice Hyslop of 


Hunter College, and Miss Betty Packard. 


of Montclair, N. J., who spoke for young 
people. 

Subjects to be discussed at future 
meetings of the conference this season 
are: “Religion’s Place in the War Effort,” 
“Religion and Postwar Plans,” “In What 
Areas of the War Situation Can Pacifists 
and Non-Pacifists Work Together?” and 
“Problems of Democracy in Wartime.” 


Tue Souta Mippitesex CONFERENCE 
held its 195th session Oct. 4, enjoying the 
hospitality of the First Unitarian Parish 
in Woburn, Mass. Realizing the impor- 
tance of the question of week-day reli- 
gious education in the state, the board 
of directors chose two men of wide prac- 
tical experience to present opposing 
points of view. Rev. Daniel W. Staffeld, 
director of week-day church schools 
under the Massachusetts Council of 
Churches, stated that week-day schools 
are really parent schools, inasmuch as 
the children are excused for the sessions 
only upon a signed request from the 
parent, and the parents and the churches 
provide the teachers and finances. He 
believes that the fear expressed by op- 
ponents of accentuating religious differ- 
ences is without foundation because these 
differences exist already. 


Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, Director of 
the Division of Education of the A. U. A., 
was very convincing in his argument for 
increasingly effective means of giving re- 
ligious education in our churches. The 
same obstacles we meet in them will have 
to be dealt with in week-day church 
schools. Are we going to have better 
religious education if we have more? 
Compulsory teaching of religion, the co- 
ordination. of Sunday school program 
with week-day church school, the neglect 
of children who are not dismissed for 
religious instruction, the rivalry devel- 
oped about the worth of the different 
churches, are all real problems to be 
faced. Animated discussion followed, 
with questions for the speakers. 

In the evening, Dr. J. A. C. F. Auer, 
of the Harvard Divinity School, gave a 
stimulating address on the subject, “Con- 
sidering the Present.” 


Tue PuymMoutH AND Bay CONFERENCE, 
made up of 21 churches in Massachusetts, 
visited the First Congregational Society 
of Bridgewater for its fall meeting, held 
Oct. 4. Subject for the conference was 
“The Church Front in Today’s All-Out 
Warfare,” with the quotation from Stan- 
ley High providing the theme: “For lack 
of religious leadership . . . the war itself 
may be prolonged; its sufferings may be 
robbed of its significance which makes 


them more easily borne, and the peace 
is more likely to reflect the weary and 
disillusioned image of a people obliged to 
win on an inadequate spiritual nourish- 
ment.” Speakers were Lt. Col. Abbot — 
Peterson, D.D., and Rey. Waitstill H. 
Sharp. Commentators were Rev. George 
A. Riley, Rev. John H. Hershey, Rev. 
Richard B. Gibbs, and Rev. John W. 
Laws. 


Toe New MHampsuireE UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE took advan- 
tage of the holiday week-end and met 
for two days in the Unitarian Church in 
Concord. On Oct. 11, the installation 
service of Rev. Frank O. Holmes as min- 
ister of the Concord church and recogni- 
tion of the beginning of his work as Uni- 
tarian Minister at Large for New Hamp- 
shire, opened the sessions. Rev. Dana 
McL. Greeley preached the sermon. An 
address was given by Dr. Palfrey Per- 
kins, the prayer of installation by Prof. 
James L. Adams. An informal reception 
for Mr. and Mrs. Holmes, to which all 
were invited, was given by the Concord 
church. 


The public meeting of the N. H.U.A., 
which is made up of 21 churches in the 
state, featured an address by Prof. 
Adams, who chose for his subject, “The 
Task Ahead.” A meeting of the N. H. 
Federation of the Y. P. R. U. was ad- 
dressed by Mrs. Martha H. Fletcher. 
The N. H. Associate Alliance heard Rev. 
William W. Lewis of Keene. A discus- 
sion on “Present Responsibilities of Men 
in Our Churches” was opened by Rev. 
Leslie T. Pennington. 

The closing session of the Conference, 
Oct. 12, heard Rev. Raymond B. Bragg 
speak on “Religious Leadership in a 
Time of Crisis.” 


Tue NorroLk-SuFFOLK CONFERENCE, 
convening in the Second Unitarian So- 
ciety of Brookline, Mass., Oct. 18, con- 
sidered “Some Frontiers of Unitarian- 
ism.” These were described by three 
ministers who have recently come to the 
state. “Texas” was the subject of Rev. 
Kenneth C. Gesner; “Midwest,” of Rev. 
Carl B. Bihldorf; and “Pacific Coast” of 
Rev. Alexander P. Winston. The sermon 
of the evening service was preached by 
Rev. Charles A. Wing of Quincy, Mass., 
formerly of Denver, Colo. 


Tue Connecticut VALLEY CONFER- 
ENCE, meeting in the Church of the 
Unity in Springfield, Mass., Oct. 25, was 
fortunate to hear Dr. Charles R. Joy,. 
European Commissioner of the Unitarian 
Service Committee, describe his work in 
Lisbon. The United Unitarian Appeal 
was presented by two speakers. 
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News from Boston Headquarters 


Meeting of the Board of Directors; Awards of the “Red 
Cross of Loyalty”; Meeting of the Nominating Committee 


Jes 2 3 gaa e SOAa R aNR 
TWENTY-SIX directors, representing 
areas from the Pacific Coast across 
the country to the Atlantic, were present 
at the meeting of the Board of Directors 

held in Boston on Oct. 14. 

' A statement of wartime purposes, set- 
ting forth five specific points, was adopted 
by the meeting and will be sent to the 
Unitarian churches in the United States 
and Canada. This document urges the 
churches to consider the suggestions 
made, and to act upon them in full and 
free debate in whatever way is approved 
by the conscience of each congregation. 

The Rev. John O. Fisher, minister of 

The First Parish in Framingham, Mass., 
was appointed part-time Director of the 
Division of Promotion and Publications, 
to take over some of the work formerly 
under Dr. Baker’s direction. Mr. Fisher 
will assume his new duties on Nov. 1. 

Three outstanding reports of service 
work being done by the Association and 
its committees were given by Mr. Wil- 
liam Emerson for the Unitarian Service 
Committee, Miss Mildred Boie for the 

Home Service Committee, and Rev. Irv- 
ing R. Murray for the Unitarian War 
Service Council. Many interesting items 
contained in these vital reports will be 
found elsewhere in these pages. 

The Board approved in principle the 
recommendation of the Program Com- 
mittee with regard to the May Meetings 
next spring, presented on behalf of 

Rey. A. Powell Davies, chairman. Fol- 
lowing a recent meeting it was stated 
that “The Program Committee believes 
that the unusual difficulties to be faced, 
due to war conditions, in preparing for 
the Anniversary Meetings next year also 
provide us with an opportunity. To 
meet the necessities of the situation the 
Committee feels that the program should 
occupy not more than two and one-half 
days. This arrangement must not, and 
in our opinion will not, curtail the oppor- 
tunity for fellowship and inspiration and 
for the transaction of the necessary busi- 
‘ness. The program should express the 
unity of the denomination in meeting the 
spiritual challenge of the ordeal through 
which the nations are passing.” Ap- 
proval was also given to the recommenda- 
tion that steps be taken to hold only a 
pro forma meeting of the General Con- 
ference in 1943. 

Detailed reports from the three main 
divisions showed a large volume of serv- 
ice rendered by all departments of the 

Association. 

Many out-of-town directors and a host 
of friends attended the reception given by 
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the officers and directors on the evening 
of Oct. 14, in honor of Dr. and Mrs. 
Charles R. Joy. 


“RED CROSS OF LOYALTY” 


This is Cruz Vermelha de Dedicacao 
—the Red Cross of Loyalty—which has 
been awarded by the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment to the officers, and commission- 
ers and field-workers of the Unitarian 
Service Committee, in recognition of the 
Committee’s work in Portugal. 

The presentation was made on Octo- 
ber 14, at a reception given by the 
American Unitarian Association in honor 
of Dr. and Mrs. Charles R. Joy. Warm 
tributes were paid the work of Dr. Joy, 
the Committee’s European Commis- 
sioner, now on a brief leave in this coun- 
try. Dr. Joy then held the audience 
captivated with his vivid account of how 
the Lisbon office of the Service Commit- 
tee overcomes the many obstacles it 
meets. 

Acting in the unavoidable absence of 
the Portuguese Minister and Portuguese 
Consul, he then presented the decoration 
to Dr. Frederick May Eliot, Mr. William 
Emerson, Mr. Seth T. Gano, Mr. Edward 
B. Witte, Rev. and Mrs. Waitstill H. 
Sharp, and Mr. Lawrence Dame. Dr. and 
Mrs. Robert C. Dexter and Dr. Joy him- 
self have already been decorated in Lis- 
bon. The same medal has been sent to 
Mr. and Mrs. Noel H. Field, Directors 
for France, and Dr. René Zimmer, Head 
Doctor in the Marseilles Center. 


A MEETING of the Nominating Com- 

mittee of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation will be held at headquarters on 
Nov. 18, at which time the Committee 
will give preliminary consideration to 
nominees for regional vice-presidents and 
directors of the Association. Any sugges- 
tions to be considered by the Committee 
must be received by the Secretary, 
Roland B. Greeley, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, not later than Nov. 16. Sugges- 
tions should be accompanied by informa- 
tion in regard to the qualifications and 
denominational activities of the individ- 
uals recommended. 


HE Meadville Theological School 

opened for the academic year 1942-43 
on Sept. 28, a week earlier than usual 
because of the lengthened schedule of 
the University of Chicago. 

The first sermon of the year was 
preached by Professor Adams. On Oct. 2 
a service of commemoration for William 
Ellery Channing was held in the Hull 
Memorial Chapel. Dr. Gittle gave an 
introductory address on “One Hundred 
Years Ago Today in Bennington, Ver- 
mont.” “Miss Edith Abbott, Professor 
Emeritus and former Dean, School of 
Social Service Administration, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, spoke on “The Hu- 
manitarian Work and Influence of Chan- 
ning,” and Rev. Wallace W. Robbins, 
minister of Unity Church, St. Paul, 
Minn., spoke on “Channing’s Work for 
Freedom.” After the service there was 
a reception in the parish house of the 
First Unitarian Church, with various 
Channing manuscripts from the School’s 
collection on display. 

At the reception to new students Miss 
Florence Baer, Assistant to the Director 
of the Department of Church Mainte- 
nance and Extension of the American 
Unitarian Association, spoke on the work 
of her department. 

New students enrolled in the School 
are as follows: Glen L. Argo, a member 
of the Unitarian church of Denver, Colo., 
and a graduate of the university in that 
city; Robert Holmes, a member of the 
Unitarian church of Toledo, Ohio, and 
a graduate of the University of Toledo; 
Francis M. Ruland, a graduate of the 
University of Syracuse and of Colgate- 
Rechester Theological School; Addison 
Steeves, a graduate of Colby College, 
son of the Rev. Earle R. Steeves of the 
Unitarian church in Leominster, Mass.; 
Walter Stephens of Shaw, Miss., a gradu- 
ate of the University of Illinois and a 
member of the Unitarian church in Ur- 


bana, Il. 


Oup Bracon Hymnats left at, or 
mailed to, the Shipping Room of the 
American Unitarian Association, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, will be gratefully 
collected by Rev. Robert Lawson of the 
Unitarian Church, Reading, Mass. 
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To the Register: 

Let me congratulate you on the in- 
creasing excellence of the Register. Do 
you think we could amplify the letters 
to the editor so as to make a forum on 
controversial questions? This depart- 
ment in the daily newspapers creates a 
strong reader interest, and I think might 
well apply to the Register. I would like, 
also, to see a vivid appreciation of Uni- 
tarianism voiced by some writer. I fear 
you New Englanders do not appreciate 
Unitarianism. If you spent a year here 
among the fundamentalists, liberal reli- 
gion would take on an emotional expres- 
sion. 

James J. Marshall 
Miami, Florida. 


To the Register: 

The text of the Office of Dedication 
printed in the August issue of the Regis- 
ter should be credited to Services of 
Religion for Special Occasions where it 
appears on page 80. It is not the com- 
position of any member of the Beverly 
Church, but happens to be my own. In 
its original form it was used first as a 
service of dedication for this church on 
Feb. 1, 1931, and used again here on 
Feb. 2, 1941, as an “Office of Re- 
dedication.” 

In this original form there was an in- 
troduction, and the last phrases of the 
responses for the people were sung by 


the choir. Also, in the original text the 
last paragraph was given theistical 
meaning. 


Incidentally also, such a composition 
should not rightly be called “Responsive 
Reading.” It is more strictly speaking 
an actual religious act of dedication. 

Von Ogden Vogt 
Chicago, Illinois 


To the Register: 

The following lines are from a letter I 
received from one of our young men who 
is stationed at an army camp near one 
of our churches. I had previously noti- 
fied the minister of that church to be on 
the lookout for him and I had urged the 
boy to be sure and go to the church. 
This is what he wrote: 

“I woke up early today and decided 
to go to the Unitarian church to see if 
that would help to make me forget army 
life for a while. It was restful waiting 
for the service to start, and IJ really felt 
at peace with the world. The service 
was very good and the minister had a 
good Unitarian sermon. Afterwards I 
walked slowly to the rear of the church 
with the congregation. There must have 
been 125 people attending, and if ever I 
thought Unitarians were cold-blooded 
propositions, I certainly did today, for 
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only one girl spoke to me and hers was 


a brief ‘good morning.’ The minister 
clasped my hand and almost pulled me 
along so as to greet the next person. If 
only he had said he was glad to see me 
and hoped I would come again, I would 
not have felt so much a stranger. I 
found myself on the street with a bad 
impression of that place, and I don’t 
know as I would care to attend that 
church again. I wanted to be friendly 
with someone and it would have helped 
a lot to have received a greeting from 
anyone at all. If all Unitarian churches 
treat strangers that way I don’t wonder 
that we don’t grow.” 

The sequel to this story is that the boy 
went to a nearby restaurant where the 
meal he ordered stuck in his throat, so 
he went back to camp where, as he ex- 
pressed it, he felt as though he were up 
against “a blank wall.” This boy is one 
of our men, a Unitarian of long standing, 
friendly and approachable. I feel that 
his reaction is not unfair. He is well- 
adjusted and not unusually sensitive. 
Personally I feel it is better to err on the 
side of being too friendly than to permit 
such a thing as this to happen. 

Robert A. Storer 


Dorchester, Massachusetts 


To the Register: 


Those of us who were pioneers in the 
field and encountered the hostility that 
all pioneers encounter, note with interest 
the progress of psychoanalysis as an aid 
to the study of religious problems. 
Twenty years ago it was stigmatized as 
a pernicious kind of mysticism. It was 
scarcely respectable to make research in 
the field of psychoanalysis or to announce 
the results of that research. It was con- 
demned by religion and dismissed with 
a nod by the materialistic psychology of 
the day, which leaned heavily toward 
Behaviorism. 

It is therefore a pleasure to read Dr. 
William Y. Silverberg’s fine article in the 
August Christian Register, “Psychoanal- 
ysis, Religion, and the World Crisis.” 
Any remarks of mine are designed to 
expand the thought of Dr. Silverberg. 

He says, “The Christian doctrine of 
original sin is a curious one,” “Sin” has 
a social origin. It is the failure of the 
individual to conform to the mores—the 
usages and customs of the social group 
in which he finds himself. The “sense of 
sin” is the conflict between the ego- 
strivings and the urge to conform to 
demands of the social group. Prof. Wil- 
liam McDougall—possibly to avoid the 
controversial term “complex’”—spoke of 
“self-regarding sentiments” and “other- 
regarding sentiments.” The conflict be- 


tween these two sets of “sentiments” 
creates the problem of “adjustment to 
environment.” It is not difficult, there- 
fore, to see whence comes the doctrine of 
original sin. Modern life with its rapid 
and unpredictable social and economic 
changes creates increasing mental con- 
flict. In older, stable communities a 
hundred years ago, adjustment was not 
so difficult as now. The social order 
changes more rapidly than the individ- 
ual can make progressive adjustments. 
Hence the conflict, hence the sense of 
sin. “Sin” is, in fact, maladjustment. 

’ Unless the individual is an out-and- 
out conformist, the “rubber stamp” or 
“sponge” type of mind, there must in- 
evitably be conflict between his urge to 
self-realization and the demands of his 
social group. 

From Le Bon to Everett Dean Martin 
and James Harvey Robinson, the prob- 
lem of the crowd-mind has been ex- 
haustively discussed. The group instinc- 
tively resents the intrusion of the new 
individual with his new ideas, for this 
may prove a deleterious influence and 
ultimately accomplish the disintegration 
of the group. For this reason the 
Prophet is crucified, and the Priest, con- 
formist and preserver of the faith com- 
mitted to the saints, is extolled. 

The opposition to the intrusion of the 
new creative idea is vain. The giant 
reptiles of the early ages of the world 
sought safety in increasingly heavy 
armor with decreasing brain power. At 
length the armor got too heavy to bear 
and they are extinct. 


Walter Samuel Swisher 
Freeport, Maine 


To the Register: 

It is good to see Dr. F. M. Eliot stress- 
ing the importance of young leaders in 
a fellowship which must retain the vigor, 
the daring, and the vision of youth, if it 
is to continue to be the pioneering church. 
Here in Dover we have always given our 
young people a voice in shaping the 
policies of the church. The Council must 
have a representative from the local 
Y.P.R.U. The Moderator was only 27 
when elected a year ago. Last week the 
church elected a 17-year-old member 
deacon. This office gives its holder a 
vote in the Council, but more than that, 
he becomes a representative of the whole 
church as he participates and shares in 
Communion. 

“Bill” Diedering was not given this 
office out of any sentimental attitude 
toward “youth.” He has earned the re- 
spect of the community by his manliness, 
his intelligence, the way he preached the 
Y.P.R.U. sermon, and he was chosen as a 
man worthy of the position. He has been 
well-trained for he served two terms as 
Moderator of our Junior Church. 

William B. Rice 
Dover, Massachusetts 
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‘The Church des 


The Parish House 


By 
MAXWELL SAVAGE 


HE “or” is inserted in the title for 

the simple reason that the parish 
house receives the attention, time, pres- 
ence, and service of some people to 
whom the church is the alternative. 

How many people realize how modern 
the parish house is as an adjunct to the 
church? 

Once upon a time, the church was the 
church proper, not, God forbid! a 
“Church plant.” It still is, properly 
speaking, the parish house being an ad- 
dition, and some people in considering 
the two should apply the commandment, 
“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and 
His righteousness and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” Then they 
would see the two buildings in their 
right perspective. 

Conditions this winter, because of the 
scarcity of fuel-oil, may accomplish this. 
Let me turn to Worcester for my illus- 
tration. There the Prudential Commit- 
tee and Church Council have agreed 
that when the winter cold comes, activi- 
ties shall be concentrated, not curtailed 
or crippled, into three days a week— 
Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday. 

Also, to conserve tires and gasoline, 
the pupils of the church school, as they 
did last spring, will attend the regular 
eleven o'clock opening service in the 
church before going to their classes. 
Probably many New England churches 
are going to have to rearrange their 
schedules in somewhat the same way. 

Good can come of this, especially if 
people’s minds are turned to associate 
church with church, and to identify 
church with Sunday. 

After all is said and done, what is a 
church for? Is it not supposed, pri- 
marily, to contribute to human society 
a spiritual and moral interpretation of 
life; that is, a religion which will benefit 
mankind? That is its unique and proper 
function from which it departs at its 
peril. 

It may well add parish house activi- 
ties unto it, but they should not become 
substitutes for it, nor should they de- 
tract or distract from the church and 
its reason for being. 

Shall there be dances? Yes, for did 
not David “dance before the Lord?” 
But parish house dancers should be re- 
minded that David also worshiped and 
prayed before the Lord. 

Church suppers? Yes, but parish- 
house eaters should be reminded that 
their forebears also partook of the com- 


~ munion. 


Lectures and study and discussion 
groups? Yes, if those who attend will 


remember the words, “Thou shalt love 
thy God .with all thy heart and will 
and mind.” 

Work-groups of one kind or another? 
Yes, when the workers do not forget 
that works without faith are futile and 
last but for a time, and that time short. 

Seouts—both boys and girls? Yes, 
if they are made conscious of the church 
and its objects under whose auspices 
they meet and receive their privileges. 

So, whatever the activities within the 
parish house may be, if they be con- 
structive of kindliness and helpfulness; 
if they be done “before the Lord” for 
humanity with church-consciousness in 
its best sense—that is, if they add unto 
the effectiveness of a church by prac- 
tical application of its faith in God and 
man, then all’s well. 

But alas! that has not always been 
true. There have been instances where 
selfish and material-minded people have 
“run” the church from the parish house 
and wrecked its spiritual purpose. 

After all. the influence of the religious 
service and the power of prayer should 
be of more importance to those who pre- 
tend to a church than scalloped oysters, 
or folk-dancing, or even more serious 
parish house pursuits. 

Perhaps this winter’s situation may 
bring to the forefront of more minds— 
both lay and clerical—the importance 
of prayer; of the creation in the church 
of such an atmosphere of worship as 


will send the people down onto the knees 
of their souls, and then up and out, 
spiritually reinforced with new vision 
and courage and faith to live more like 
children of God. F 
The prayer, especially in a winter like 
this, should be as important as the ser- 
mon, and the service observed and en- 
tered into and partaken of by the con- 
gregation as never before, not because 
we are afraid, but because the serious- 
ness of life and the values of our faith 
are being brought home to us. 
Perhaps we ministers will see in the 
church people who until now have come 
only as far as the parish house. 
Perhaps these people, if they do find 
the church, will find us ministers more 
conscious of the permanent in religion 
and less of the passing current events. 
This winter our churches should be 
churches first and last; and since our 
religion is not priestly, not dependent 
on a hierarchy of any sort, but on the 
people who profess it, the average man 
and woman among us should grow to 
be church-minded and Sunday-minded, 
and stop the loose talk, which has been 
too prevalent among us, to the effect 
that a man can be religious on any day 
and in any place. He is far more apt 
to live his religion on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday if on Sunday he is in his church, 
not only to receive, but to share and 
give. 


“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal . . . having 
gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards. 


DOROTHY POMEROY 


The earthly life of Dorothy Pomeroy 
ended swiftly and without pain, on Sep- 
tember 18, 1942. She and her husband, 
Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy, came to this 
country nearly twenty years ago from 
Bradford, England, where they had min- 
istered together with devotion and dis- 
tinction in the Greenfield Congregational 
Church. She came among us—vivid, 
eager, brilliant—full of wonder and gaiety 
and affection. None of these qualities 
did she ever lose. She cared intensely 
for life and the world. She was search- 
ing in her honest appraisals. She was 
ever-valiant for a brighter future. She 
was one of those who, in Emerson’s fine 
phrase, “lived from a great depth of be- 
ing.” Beneath the quick color and fas- 
cination was a constant and deep life 
in the spirit. 

In very truth she belonged to the min- 
istry, serving the First Parish in Milton 
in untold and uncounted ways, making 
the parsonage a happy haven, offering 
to parishioners the glad joy of her under- 
standing heart, sharing the visions of the 
young and the dreams of the old, giving 
herself without stint. 


Beside the Milton meetinghouse there 
stands a little white, steepled church, 


‘proclaiming itself quite directly, but with 


a child-like modesty, as the Children’s 
Church. Within, it is bright with ban- 
ners and candles and flowers. Symbols 
speak and answer the questing imagina- 
tion. There is no other church in the 
land like it—a church of the children, 
by the children, for the children. It was 
given to Dorothy Pomeroy to see a 
dream come true, in this work of her 
creative spirit. There, Sunday after 
Sunday, she was surrounded by children, 
whom she gently companioned in wor- 
ship, and to whose souls she wisely min- 
istered with all the ardor of her yearning 
heart. The little white church is her 
abiding memorial and witness. 

As one thinks now of her, and of her 
husband and her parish and her Chil- 
dren’s Church and her host of friends, 
one remembers John Masefield’s wise 
words: “When people are happy to- 
gether, I am quite certain that they 
build up something eternal, something 
both beautiful and divine, which weak- 
ens the power of all evil things upon 
this life of men and women.” 


Pak: 
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RELIGION ON 


Bic nak ae ed, 


RELIGION is what man does with his 

gaps. The yawning and tragic gaps 
between what is and what ought to be: 
between the real and ideal, the practical 
and ethical, practice and _ principles, 
actual and possible! As Lord Halifax 
put it: “We must fight to keep a road 
open between a Christian past to a more 
Christian future.” Speaking recently on 
the radio, he pointed out that “We can 
and must conquer poverty, insecurity, 
and unemployment, else we have no 
right to the title, Christian.” 


We shall have gone a long way 
in bridging these gaps between the 
misery and sordidness of life and its 
beauty and dignity once we have recon- 
ciled the reactionary and the radical. 
The Churchman quotes Miss Barbara 
Ward, Foreign Editor of the London 
Economist, as saying: “The most impor- 
tant thing to be done is to put an end 
to the difference between the Right and 
the Left,’ for God is never in the ex- 
treme, she insists, but on the middle- 
ground. This distinguished visitor is 
convinced that religion alone can supply 
the foundation and dynamic for a new 
world, since “nothing is alive without 
religion.” 

Only a dynamic and constructive re- 
ligion can deal effectively with these 
gaps: for such a religion moves forward 
with developments and prevents a con- 
flict between the status quo and the 
emerging era. As Dr. Russell Wicks, 
Dean of Chapel, Princeton, recently told 
New York students: “Under a creative 
God every ending is our introduction to 
some new beginning.” Our task, he de- 
clared, is to get the conservatives to go 
far enough before the radicals get the 
world to go too far. 


Low Religion 


There are two types of religion, the first 
of which is “low” religion: low because it 
gets down to where we live and mitigates 
the evils of these gaps in every way 
possible. One inspiring attempt in this 
direction, as told in the September issue 
of Tomorrow, is the work of the “Insti- 
tute of Applied Religion” which trains 
and sends men into the poor back- 
country of the South, to visit and advise 
with laborers and share-croppers, sleep 
on the floor of their cabins, organize 
them into fraternal and_ responsible 
groups, and thus restore their identity 
and their place in the larger fabric of 
society. It is a significant project in 
human reclamation. 

The World Alliance News Letter re- 
ports the projects of the “United Chris- 
tian Youth Movement” which look in 
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the same direction. 
Volunteer Corps which will study this 
winter in preparation for next summer’s 
farm work, community reconstruction, 
and religious education. A similar move- 
ment in Cambridge, Oxford, and London 
is training young people for postwar 
service in Europe. This group along with 
other organizations advocate the use of 
Nov. 11 as “World Government Day.” 
A packet of study materials may be ob- 
tained from The National Peace Confer- 
ence, 8 W. 40th St., New York City. 
February has been set aside as “Brother- 
hood Month,” and a pamphlet on the 
subject will be supplied by the Federal 
Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. We are urged not only 
to study but to take concrete steps 
toward establishing better racial rela- 
tions. 

John Alden, recently returned from 
Chile where he went as an exchange re- 
porter, urged, according to the Boston 
Globe, that United States clergymen 
could help further Pan-American unity 
through cultivating friendship and spir- 
itual solidarity. Machinery is already in 
operation for the visits of Catholic 
clergy; ways and means remain to be 
devised for Protestants and liberals to 
take their share of the task of explain- 
ing the menace of Nazism to all institu- 
tional religion. It is clear that we must 
deal with the gaps abroad by coping 
with those at home and in our own 
hemisphere. Thus we practice provi- 
dence in all our relations and little by 
little, as L. P. Jacks would have it, 
“complete the Reformation through the 
brotherhood of man.” 


High Religion 

High Religion — “high” because it 
rises to the ultimate promises of life 
and man—addresses itself to our gaps 
through high policy and planning. This 
is more than a religion of relief; it is a 
call to revolution. The Free World in a 
recent release challenges “all the patient 
skill and craftsmanship, all the inven- 
tiveness and mother-wit, as well as all 
the imaginative planning, of which the 
peoples of the United Nations are cap- 
able” in the solution of three major 
problems: liberating Europe and Asia 
from the invader; rooting out the causes 
of cruelty and militarism; and while re- 
pairing the ravages of a world war, 
building a new world order in which 
the good things of all the earth will be 
available to all men without discrimina- 
tion—a world in which each will have 
an opportunity for developing the best 
that is in him. 

If we have continually to minister to 


There is the Land. 
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the victims of evil, it is clear that we 
have not really confronted our gaps but 
have resorted to “good works” to avoid 
coming to grips with fundamental dis- 
orders. Besides, the best service is that 
which makes itself unnecessary. John 
Foster Dulles, chairman of the Commis- 
sion of a Just and Enduring Peace, at a 
recent session of his organization in 
Bronxville, N. Y., assured us that “Un- 
less we become a positive moral force 
in the world we will be ultimately de- 
stroyed. The American People must be 
aroused to a righteous faith and a sense 
of a mission in the world. We must do 
more than resist: we must react with a 
faith of our own.” 

At its first “Inter-American Seminar 
on Social Relations,” the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Council urged that America 
assume leadership in world affairs: that 
the postwar world must be founded on 
unity, equality, and justice for all; and 
advocated both a democratic world gov- 
ernment and a world economic organiza- 
tion in order that all forces may serve 
the common good. 


Conclusion 


Religion is becoming less the worship- 
ing of God and more the working with 
God in redeeming life of the gaps that 
blight the bloom and blessedness of 
man’s earthly career. There can be no 
more religion as usual if the rifts are to 
be healed and life made glad, whole, and 
gracious. Wesley Amundsen in the 
October Watchman gives voice to church- 
men throughout the world in his ery for 
“a new kind of church.’ He quotes Dr. 
Kraemer, the Dutch leader: “We cannot 
think of anything more disastrous than 
that the church should emerge from this 
present period without having been 
changed.” The British Commission of 
the Churches for International Friend- 
ship and Social Responsibility announces 
“the demand for the reform and reor- 
ganization of the Church’s own life” 
with greater co-operation at home and 
abroad and the discharge of its larger 
obligations to the world-wide fellowship. 

From these birth-pangs the church 
now in travail will bring forth a greater 
Christendom, capable at once of Grand 
Strategy and getting down to “brass 
tacks.” The Church will be equally 
idealistic and realistic, as R. H. S. Cross- 
man points out in Plato Today, pub- 
lished by Oxford University Press: “Ad- 
mitting the plight of human nature it 
will assert its infinite possibilities and 
will be prepared so to change the present 
order that these possibilities can become 
actualities.” 

A.N.K. 
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Unsatisfactory 


Patterns of the Mind. By Lynn Har- 
oup Hoven. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $1.50. 


This book is disappointing. It is like 
a building most of whose construction 
conforms to one order of architecture 
only to have super-imposed upon it a 
tower with which, artistically, it has 
nothing in common. The author is a well- 
known teacher and writer, long recog- 
nized as a liberal. His work is always 
notable for clarity of thought, originality, 
sincerity. His latest volume reveals all 
these qualities. A plea for a sound phi- 
losophy of life, searching, comprehensive, 
in harmony with universal truth, its 
earlier chapters discuss various wrong 
ways of thinking. Having perused these, 
the reader thinks he sees the ground be- 
ing prepared for the proclamation of a 
loftier pattern of mind—comprehensive, 
progressive, spiritual-minded, intellect- 
ually honest, essentially modern. In- 
stead, in the final chapter, Dr. Hough 
offers a statement of evangelical Chris- 
tianity, extremely well-done but definitely 
in line with orthodox theology. This is 
good in its way; but it is not what the 
reader has been led to expect: a logical 
development of what has gone before. 
Two-thirds of the book indicate a very 
different conclusion. 


A.R.H: 


Christianity in Cathay 


China Rediscovers Her West. Edited by 
Y. F. Wu and F. W. Price. New 


York: Friendship Press. Cloth, $1; 


paper, 60 cents. 


For those who have loved the romantic 
saga of our West, or for those who are 
thrilled by the dramatic union of Roman 
civilization and Christianity, or for those 
who wish to have a statement of Chris- 
tianity, geography, or culture in free 
China, this symposium by nine Western 
and ten Chinese Christian leaders will 
come as a welcome handbook. Two 
years have passed sirice its publication, 
but it remains an adequate introduction 
to this largely unknown field. 

The first part of the book describes 
the land, people, and resources. The 
second part stresses Chinese Christians 
and mission organizations. Thus it is a 
brief for the opportunities and need of 
Christianity, and a definition of the kind 

_of Christianity that will succeed. Madame 
Chiang opens the book by contrasting 
the spirit of old China, which was mel- 


- 
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lowness, with the spirit of the new, which 


is courage. Bishop T. K. Shen warns 
us that twenty years hence there may 
be only a regretful memory of the 
modern Christian missionary effort, as 
we now remember the Nestorians of 
the Tang dynasty; if we do not meet 
the social and industrial unrest, or the 
materialistic outlook of these people. 
But we are cheered by others in the sym- 
posium who say that the Christian church 
is using Chinese art, architecture, and 


_ music, and sowing Christianity into the 


fertile and rich Chinese tradition. Sev- 
eral hint that from this a hew Christian- 
ity of peace and tolerance will arise. 

Others show that the Christian units 
in China are functional organizations 
combating disease, giving shelter and 
food to refugees, and keeping the torch 
of education burning in a land where 
reconstruction is not only the thought 
for tomorrow but the progress of today. 
One cannot but read this book with 
satisfaction and enthusiasm. 


LAWRENCE E. Cox 


Sage of Monticello 


Thomas Jefferson, World Citizen. 
Sen. Exvsert D. Tuomas. 
York: Modern Age. $2.75. 


This is not a biography of Jefferson. 
It is, as its title implies, a representation 
of Jefferson as a world citizen. We are 
wont to associate Jefferson solely with 
the struggle for freedom in our own 
country. The purpose of this book is to 
make clear how deeply he was concerned 
with the freedom of men everywhere. 
From Jefferson’s public and private ut- 
terances, Senator Thomas has culled 
and brought together significant state- 
ments which express the thoughts and 
reveal the principles of Jefferson’s con- 
cern for freedom in all its aspects as a 
necessary condition of man’s highest 
development. This well-written book 
could have been written only by some- 
one familiar with the voluminous writ- 
ings of Jefferson; who had, in addition, 
an understanding of other races than his 
own and a genuine interest in the free- 
dom and welfare of all mankind. Out 
of his life-long study of Jefferson’s writ- 
ings, his ten years of residence in Japan, 
his knowledge of the Chinese people and 
the teachings of their philosophers, and 
his deep interest through many years in 
the problems of world unity, Senator 
Thomas was well prepared for the task 
which he has here so admirably done. 

Epwin M. StocomBe 


By 
New 


Fresh Approach 


Philosophy Ina New Key. A Study In 
the Symbolism of Reason, Rite, and 


Art. By Susanne K. Langer. 
Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. $3.50. 


Human history is a process of death 
and resurrection. This book is a har- 
binger of resurrection. The author, one 
of a growing number of. distinguished 
philosophers among the women of our 
time, is persuaded that the older philoso- 
phies of idealism and realism, of empiri- 
cism and positivism, have served their 
usefulness. But “the mind of man is,” 
she says, “always fertile, ever creating 
and discarding, like the earth. There is 
always new life under the old decay.” 

Or, to change the figure, the current 
philosophy of meaning has discovered a 
new key, not a key that will open the 
locked secrets of eternity, but a key in 
which the perennial motifs of human 
striving may find inspiring contrapuntal 
expression. 

Modern symbolic logic and mathemat- 
ics as well as phychoanalysis and Gestalt 
psychology, the recent studies in seman- 
tics as well as the findings of contempo- 
rary anthropology and philosophy of art, 
all converge to show that “it is the power 
of using symbols . . . that makes man 
lord of the earth.” Drawing upon a great 
wealth of materials in all these fields, 
the author argues that “our most impor- 
tant assets are always the symbols of 
our general orientation in nature, on the 
earth, in society, and in what we are 
doing.” For this orientation the modern 
scientific intelligence “is keen, but pre- 
carious; it lacks metaphysical myth, ré- 
gime, and ritual expression.” Ritual and 
analogous devices of vivid symbolic ex- 
pression, rather than the plain unvar- 
nished tale that comes from the scientific 
laboratory, are indispensable if man is to 
acquire “a natural response to the ‘holi- 
ness’ or importance of real occasions.” 

This book is written by one who has 
plumbed the mysteries of the human 
spirit. Yet the author stops short of 
rendering explicit the implications of her 
thesis for modern religion and for an 
interpretation of the present conflict of 
competing political ideologies. But she 
has at least scored—and scored it bril- 
liantly—‘“the new key” that religious 
leaders must make their own if they are 
to contribute anything eminently rele- 
vant to the ongoing process of death 
and resurrection which maketh all things 
new. 


James Lutuer ADAMS 
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Between 
the Lines 


Frontier 
By Ann’ Brince. 
Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $2.50. 


Passage. 


Although by no means equal to the 
author’s former successes, Peking Picnic 
and Illyrian Spring, this is a novel well 
above the average. The unities are pre- 
served. The background, a little French 
watering place on the Spanish border 
and the country thereabout, is painted 
in with a skill as restrained as it is con- 
vincing. The tense atmosphere of the 
last days of the Spanish war is impres- 
sively conveyed. The various people who 
make up the small cast of characters, 
especially the two heroines and the single 
hero, are interesting, attractive, alive. 
There are many dramatic episodes, nota- 
ble among them the execution in Bar- 
celona of La Paquita, the Franco spy. 
The sole defect lies in the construction 
of the plot. It doesn’t quite hang to- 
gether. There is a manifest break in 
the middle of the story. Above all, the 
hero’s transferring his affections from the 
lovely Spanish countess to the little 
English girl is too sudden to be alto- 
_ gether plausible. Yet, when all is said 
and done, the story is original and inter- 
esting. We think you will like it. We 
did. 

A.R. H. 


Unrealistic ““Realism” 


The Christian and the War. By Cuarues 
Cuayton Morrison. Chicago: Wil- 
let, Clark & Co. $1.50. 


“Every national interest and every 
moral obligation to civilization dictates 
that this country shall keep out of the 
insanity of a war which is in no sense 
America’s war.’ This sentence (italics 
mine) concluded a lengthy and tortu- 
ously argued editorial in the Christian 
Century which went to press a few days 
before the attack on Pearl Harbor, and 
which reached the hands of its readers 
the day after. In that editorial Dr. 
Morrison called “interventionists” ro- 
manticists, and pacifists absolutists, to 
distinguish them from his own position 
which was labeled “realistic.” This book 
is a collection of ten chapter-length edi- 


torials which followed the pre-post-Pearl 
Harbor argument in an attempt to vin- 
dicate and clarify the position to which 
Dr. Morrison had committed the Chris- 
tian Century. Being neither militarist 
nor pacifist, now that the war has come, 
Dr. Morrison is still the “realist.” In a 
brief review only a few characteristics of 
his position can be mentioned. We have 
all “sinned” he reiterates, and we must 
all bow in penitence; and there is no dis- 
tinction, stated or implied, between Ger- 
man, Greek, Japanese, Chinese, Russian, 
or American guilt. Under the heavy 
weight of penitence and divine judgment 
the soldier is advised to go forth because 
his country and his national interest re- 
quire this of him. 

But there is little heart or spirit in the 
advice Dr. Morrison gives, and the basic 
moral issue, to really fight or not to fight 
remains unresolved. It is impossible to 
see how any soldier, burdened with the 
heavy spiritual weight which Dr. Mor- 
rison imposes, could be acceptable in 
Uncle Sam’s or anybody else’s army. 
For him the war was, is, and continues 
to be an “unnecessary necessity,” and he 
promises to “watch vigilantly for the 
moment when there may emerge a real- 
istic (italics mine) possibility of a nego- 
tiated peace,” and then to “press the 
government to take advantage of it.” 

All of which, re-echoing familiar argu- 
ments of a year or more ago, and clothed 
in heavy theological terminology, sounds 
to one reviewer at least as a form of 
“realism” which is extraordinarily un- 
realistic. 

Epwin T. Burnrer 


Interlude 


Inner Strings. By 
Frances LESTER 


Warner. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $2.00. 


Inner Spring does not, as its title indi- 
cates, deal with mattresses, but it tells 
of the everyday happenings of Rose and 
Gregory Brewster,’ in a_ philosophical 
way and with a light touch. The author 
herself explains the title: “Of course this 
Inner Spring idea is open to a hundred 
interpretations. For certain wiry spirits 
the meaning is almost literal. You can 


* * * 


fairly see them bounce. At the other ex- 
treme are those vast and tranquil char- 
acters, deep and encompassing as the 
earth itself, whose sources of-power and 
refreshment are like unfailing natural 
springs from some invisible primary 
source.” 

The delicious humor of this book can 
best be tested by reading it aloud, pref- 
erably to members of a family who will 
appreciate the wit of its cryptic com- 
ments about home life. In the chapter 
on “Percussions of Doors and Floors,” 
Miss Warner distinguishes the different 


‘ways of entering a room. For instance, 


there is the Explosive Entrance in which 
you erupt through the door, blowing up 
the place as you come. The Cat’s Hesi- 
tation is best done by talkative departing 
callers, who open the door—meanwhile 
letting in mosquitoes if it is summer and 
snow if it is winter—while they wobble 
on the sill. Other entrances, which may 
be characteristic of your friends, are the 
Grand Slam, the Little Slam, and the 
Stage Entrance. Gregory himself opened 
the front door like a king opening Parlia- 
ment. 

Miss Warner has an acute insight into 
the drollery and seriousness of the daily 
round, with a delightful gift of descrip- 
tion and understanding. Inner Springs 
is not a great book, but one of comfort- 
able humor. Good for the Christmas 
list. 

Racuet STONEHAM 


Timely 


The Will To Be Christian. By Jacos 
SpootMAN. Boston: Meador Pub- 
lishing Co. $2.00. 


The emphasis of this book is long over- 
due, namely, what we need is not more 
information, but the will to do what we 
know we ought. Chapter VIII is espe- 
cially pertinent, “We Can If We Will.” 
Here the author shows how individuals 
can take those wills which are ours and 
‘“make them thine,” as Tennyson sang. 
Though the author is committed to the 
traditional Christology, he nevertheless 
shows that our world cannot continue 
half pagan and half Christian, and that 
because of this the individual must place 
himself under the compulsion of obeying 
the eternal imperative which finds ex- 
pression in Jesus. A good book for those 
intellectual respectables who are on leave 
“for the duration.” 


W. Waupemar W. Arcow 
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tarian Appeal. 


WHERE possible, the local League chapter is taking 
the initiative in the presentation of the United Uni- 


Has your church planned to show the 
“Turnover”? If so, is your League chapter supporting 


ad “1-2-3 GO"? x kx x 


and strengthening the Appeal in every way? 

LAST year the League grew from 74 to 102 paid-up 
chapters. This is only one item in the success story of 
the United Unitarian Appeal. 


* 


* * * * UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE, 25 Beacon St., Boston*% * * * 
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Laymens League Bulletin 


NOVEMBER, 1942 


Fall Meeting of 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 


UNITARIAN laymen from over $2 

churches in Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island were in attendance at the one-day 
League Convention held in Boston on 
the afternoon and evening of Saturday, 
Sept. 26. 

The afternoon session took the form of 
an informal smoker at 25 Beacon Street, 
with Frank B. Frederick of Milton, 
League New England Committee Chair- 
man, presiding. This part of the Con- 
vention was given over to acquainting 
those present with the purposes and 
needs of the various organizations par- 
ticipating in this year’s United Unitarian 
Appeal Campaign. The participating 
organizations were represented as fol- 
lows: the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion by Frederick M. Eliot, President; 
the Young People’s Religious Union by 
Mrs. Martha Fletcher, recently appointed 
staff worker; the Unitarian Service Pen- 
sion Society by its president, Harold L. 
Niles; the Unitarian Ministerial Union 
by its vice-president, Rev. George A. 
Riley. Mrs. Russell P. Wise, President 
of the General Alliance, also pledged the 
whole-hearted support of her organiza- 
tion in the coming Campaign. 

The informality of the afternoon ses- 
sion afforded a chance for the laymen 
to ask questions of the various repre- 
sentatives present and take back to their 
churches a much broader perspective of 
the problems confronting our Unitarian 
denomination as a whole today. Great 
stress was laid on the fact that this pres- 
ent United Appeal Campaign was as 
much an educational campaign as it was 
one to raise money. 

The afternoon session adjourned at 
4:30 P.M. to the University Club. Here 
the members enjoyed the Club’s recrea- 
tional facilities until it was time to start 
the evening meeting. The evening pro- 
ceedings began with a banquet at 6:00 
at which over 60 men were present. Wil- 
liam Roger Greeley, League Vice-Presi- 
dent, of Lexington, acted as the toast- 
master. During the banquet Louis 
Schalk from Brighton led the members 
in a song session. 

The speakers following the banquet 
were: Seth T. Gano, of Belmont, Vice- 
Chairman of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, who presented a word picture of 
the work of that organization; Harry 
Pope of Fairhaven, Mass., who enter- 
tained with a talk entitled “A Dish of 
Sherbet”; and Lt. Edward P. Furber, 


President of the League, from Water- 
town, who stressed the big task confront- 
ing our churches today. The climax of 
the meeting was an address by Rev. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy of Milton entitled 
“Oh Say, Can You Hear?” in which he 
urged our churches not to forget the 
Bible as a source of spiritual strength. 


League’s Executive 
Secretary Resigns 


Weston Howe, the League’s Exec- 
utive Secretary, resigned on Sept. 
12 to accept a position as Field Liaison 
Officer for the Office of Price Administra- 
tion in Franklin County, Mass. His 
work will deal mainly with policy and 
procedure affecting the local rationing 
boards in that area. 

Mr. Howe was for four years Field 
Secretary for the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, and was made Executive Secre- 
tary on May 1 of last year. As Field 
Secretary and later as Executive Secre- 
tary he did much towards building good 
will for the League in our churches and 
making the League a strong and vital 
part of church life throughout the coun- 
try. He ably guided the League through 
a difficult period of reorganization this 
past year, and has left the organization 
well-equipped to meet the problems of 
the years ahead. 

He leaves the Laymen’s League with 
the heartfelt good wishes of its officers 
and staff. L.B. 


H. Weston Howe 


Chapter News 


Berketey, Cauir. Dinner meeting,. 
Oct. 2. Speakers: Dr. K. Katona, Hun- 
garian lawyer, and Rev. Othmar Tobisch, 
native of Vienna. Subject: “Austria and 
Hungary, Their Place in Postwar Recon- 
struction.” 

CamprinGe, Mass. Supper meeting, 
Oct. 13. Speaker: Winfred Rhodes, con- 
sultant at Boston Dispensary. Subject: 
“Use of Hidden Resources.” 

Davenport, Iowa. The men are plan- 
ning a series of meetings on “From 
Papua to Brazzaville — Interesting and 
Challenging Peoples Live There.” Their 
plan is to study about far places and 
strange people to whom we have sud- 
denly become neighbors. 

Houston, Texas. Chapter announces. 
first meeting in unusual way. ‘First 
Meeting — Very Important — So impor- 
tant and so confidential that we can 
announce neither the topic or the name 
of the speaker.” 

Jamatca Piatn, Mass. First meeting, 
Oct. 21. Speaker: Rev. Alexander Win- 
ston. Subject: “After Armageddon”; 
also Frederick T. McGill, Jr., Executive 
Director of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 

To.tepo, Onto. First meeting, Oct. 2. 
Speaker: J. Arthur MacLean, Curator of 
Museum of Art. Subject: “Some World 
Famous Sights in the Present Conflict 
Area in Southeastern Asia and the Dutch 
Netherlands.” 


Attention: Chapter Treasurers 


The response has been splendid from 
chapter treasurers in payment of the 
1942-43 chapter dues, but there still re- 
main about 60 chapters to be heard from. 
If you haven’t sent in your dues for this 
year, won’t you please do so right away? 
If requested, League Headquarters will 
be pleased to send blank dues’ bills and 
window envelopes to help you in collect- 
ing your dues. Let’s make it 100% be- 
fore Jan. 1, 1943! 


New League Publications 


The demand has been so great for the 
two recent League publications, “Consti- 
tution and By-Laws” and “Men In Our 
Unitarian Churches,” that the League 
has had both publications reprinted. If 
your chapter would like extra copies of 
these pamphlets, write to League Head- 
quarters, 25 Beacon St., Boston; the de- 
sired number of copies will be shipped 
immediately. 
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UNITARIAN YOUTH | 


SPECIAL MEETING 
REORGANIZES Y.P.R.U. 


The old order changeth, yielding place 
to new. 

For six momentous hours on Saturday, 
Oct. 17, over a hundred young people 
operated upon their organization. Like 
the medical man who propped himself 
up on a table, took a local anaesthetic, 
and removed his own appendix, the 
young people deliberately cut out the 
dross of their organizational procedures 
and set in motion machinery which will 
streamline their group from beginning 
to end. 

Breaking with 46 years of tradition, 
the meeting voted to change the name of 
the Young People’s Religious Union to 
American Unitarian Youth, and author- 
ized the legal adviser, Mr. Frank B. 
Frederick of Boston, to take the neces- 
sary steps. Age-range of the national 
organization was further established as 
15 to 25 years. 

Sweeping away the old 47-member 

. Board of Directors and the big annual 

meeting in May, the delegates established 
a system of self-government by annual 
conventions meeting in different parts 
of the country. The delegates to these 
conventions will plan the long-range 
policies for the coming year and will 
elect a 17-member council, including four 
officers, to carry them out. The council 
members will be nominated by regional 
groups in appropriate representation. 


Purposes Redefined 


For the general direction of their fu- 
ture efforts the organization adopted the 
following statement of purpose: 

To interpret liberal religion in terms of 
personal experience, group worship, and 
the fellowship of the Unitarian Church. 

To help young people discover the 
convictions, traditions and practices of 
the Unitarian faith. 

To work for closer understanding and 
co-operation with other denominations 
and faiths in the hope of building a more 
united church. 

To provide for the achievement of 
strong personal character in terms con- 
sistent with religious and ethical ideal- 
ism. 

To assist young people in discovering 
the creative resources of life; cultural, 
spiritual, intellectual and social, espe- 
cially in those familiar experiences of 
home, school, church, and community. 

To participate in the total life of the 
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Walter Hueston handing ballot to 
Pres. G. Richard Kuch 


Unitarian Church, both as individuals 
and as local societies, in the belief 
that liberal religion stands both for per- 
sonal faith and active loyalty to an or- 
ganized religious fellowship. 

To share through study and work in 
the local societies in the building of a 
just social order which will guarantee 
equal rights and opportunities to all per- 
sons, irrespective of race, class, religion, 
or nationality. 

To assist young people to find personal 
opportunities for creative citizenship 
and to learn the responsibilities of a 
democratic society. 

To encourage the local societies to 
a share in the building of a classless com- 
munity of nations, free from economic 
exploitation or political domination of 
one people by another. 

To encourage co-operation with like- 
minded youth organizations outside the 
Unitarian denomination. 

To make such pronouncements from 
time to time as shall express the position 
of Unitarian youth on issues of vital 
importance. - 


Editor’s Note 


This page is the first of what we want 
to be a great series in the Register. Last 
month you saw what our young people 
were thinking and planning. From now 
on, we will keep you informed as to how 
they are carrying out their plans and 
how their opinions are changing. The 
contributions each month will be made by 
our own Unitarian young people who by 
articles, pictures, and editorials will 
show what our groups are actually do- 
ing for their churches and for their 
country. 

Arnotp F. Westwoopn, Youth Editor 


YOUNG PEOPLE JOIN 
NATIONAL YOUTH 
ORGANIZATION 


On Sept. 26, 1942, the Young People’s 
Religious Union joined with national 
youth organizations throughout our 
country in establishing the newest and 
bravest and most encouraging attempt 
at youth co-operation of the present 
generation; it helped found the American 
Youth for a Free World. 


American Youth for a Free World 
was formed “to unite in every manner 
possible the great memberships of the 
youth organizations of the United States, 
that singly and together they may help 
achieve victory over Fascism through 
co-operation with the youth of the 
United Nations, and also initiate the 
task of building a free and democratic 
world.” 


What will be the Y.P.R.U.’s role? As 
an affiliated organization we shall send 
to the A.Y.F.W. all our releases, bulle- 
tins, and magazines. In return we will 
receive from them information as to what 
the other youth groups are doing to reach 
their common goal. 


Unitarian youth is proud and glad to 
be associated with American Youth for a 
Free World because Rev. Stephen H. 
Fritchman, Director of the Unitarian 
Youth Commission, and the Y.P.R.U.’s 
faithful counselor, was one of those who 
initiated this new undertaking. Official 
parent of the organization is the Free 
World Association, champion of demo- 
cratic victory and world organization. 
But chiefly we are glad because Y.P.R.U. 
itself is dedicated to buildmg a new 
world for free men. 


A.Y.F.W. is not a partisan pressure 
group, nor can it speak for youth’s reli- 
gious, political, or economic convictions. 
But today millions of young people, what- 
ever their creed, or party, or social status, 
are profoundly determined that the great 
offensive for a democratic and peaceful 
world shall succeed. That determination 
can be strengthened and implemented if 
they can know the unity of their pur- 
pose. To help achieve that solidarity 
and unity is the task of American Youth 
for a Free World. 

: Anprew Rice 


1942 Conference Work Book 


The beautiful 60 page, illustrated, All- 
Conference Work Book is now ready. It 
is free of charge to every active minister 
and every delegate to a 1942 Unitarian 
poung people’s conference. Plays, pro- 
gram materials, social action projects, 
services of worship, etc., are included. 
Ministers or delegates desiring their free 
copy, should send 10 cents in stamps or 
coin to help cover cost of mailing. 


Religious, Educational, Social and Chari- 
table Organizations Which Receive the 
Support of Unitarians 


The Meadville 


Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 

President Sydney B. Snow, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Starr King School 
for the Ministry 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry) 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 


Rol Welbourn Benner, Dean 


A center of graduate study near the 
University of California campus. Com- 
mitted to the world view in religion, 
with special disciplines in classical 
and scientific thought. Co-ordinated 
with the Pacific School of Religion. 


, 
THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
Provides care for children with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 
Rev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 
PAUL C. CABOT. Treasurer 
Mrs. J. HARRY HOOPER, Chm. Aux. Council 
Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL. Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place. Boston. Mass. 


The Conveniently Located 


BIBLE STORE 


All texts, versions, bindings at 
liberal discounts or at cost 


_Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


* 
HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, between New Court House 
and State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
No Liquor Sold 


Rooms with Running Water....... $1.50-1.75 
Feooms With, (Hath. ci. .6 3 ve Poe $2,215 -2.50 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Capitol 2660 


fiotel Belleuue 


Bearon Street, - Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water, $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath, $3.00 up 


Notify the Christian Register, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Mass., of changes in mail- 
ing addresses. 3 weeks in advance. 


Peter was visiting his aunt in the 
country, and this relative was somewhat 
strict with him. 

One thing upon which she insisted was 
that Sunday was not a day for play. So 
when she found Peter sailing his toy 
boat in the bath on Sunday afternoon 
she was grieved. 

“Don’t you know Peter,” she said, re- 
proachfully, “that it’s very wicked to 
sail your boat on Sunday?” 

“Oh, but Aunty,” explained Peter, 
anxiously, “it’s not a pleasure trip. It’s 
a missionary boat going to Africa.” 

—Ezxchange 


“Johnny,” said the minister, reprov- 
ingly, as he met an urchin carrying a 
string of fish one Sunday afternoon, “did 
you catch those today?” 

“Yes-es, sir,’ answered Johnny. 
“That’s what they get for chasin’ worms 
on Sunday.” 

—Windsor Star 


Tommy was meandering homeward 
much later than his usual supper time. 
A friend of the family happened to meet 
him and said, “Why, Tommy, aren’t you 
afraid you'll be late for supper?” 

“Nope” Tommy replied. “I’ve got 
the meat.” 

—Jumor Messenger 


Classified Advertising 


WINTER PARK, FLORIDA—Lady will re- 


ceive paying guests in new home. One double 


or one single room. Excellent table. Mrs. Mabe 
H. Kirk. 
BOSTON (Jamaica Plain) APT. Unusual 


and attractive apartment, 
cars, 


3rd floor, near street 
house of Unitarian family. Large living 
room, 2 sleeping rooms, kitchenette, bath, hot 
water, electricity, gas stove, frigidaire. Partly 
furnished if wished. References exchanged. 
Write Box 5, CHristiAN RecisterR, 25 Beacon 
Street. 


Money For Your Treasury 


OVER 2,000,000 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 

were sold in 1941 by Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s 
Groups, Sunday Schools, etc. Finest quality 
cloths. 

An easy, pleasant way to raise funds for your 
treasury or for the purchase of U. S. WAR 
BONDS. 


Sample Free to Official 


SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings— Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers— Communion Linens 
Embroideries— Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


i ' 1837 Marking 105 years of service ]Q4? 


to the church and clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 EAST. 23r0 “STREET,-NEW YORK, N.-Y. 


A Bible for 
Wartime Reading 


For its message of hope and inspiration, 
during these dark days of war—read the 
Bible. And today understand the Bible as 
never before, in this famous American 
translation: the clear language of today, 
rather than the obscure wording of the 
16th century. At bookstores. 


Pocket-Size NEW TESTAMENT. For the 
boy at camp or at sea. $1.00. 


THE COMPLETE BIBLE. Including the 14 
books of the Apocrypha. 1332 pages. 
Cloth, $3.00; Leather, $5.00. 


The Smith-Goodspeed 
BIBL ° An American 


Translation 


The University of Chicago Press 


THE BEST OF THEIR KIND 
Workmanship Unsurpassed 


Outfitters tc over 2500 
schools colleges, churches 
and seminaries. 
Write for catalog. 


Mc CARTHY s SIMON 1uc 


Ctablished [WZ 
7-9 WEST 36™ST. NEW YORK,NY. 


Church Announcements 


IIE — EEE 

BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, corner Arlington and Boylston Streets. 
Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, minister. Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., minister emeritus. Sun- 
day Services at 11 a. m. Church School at 9:30 
Gannett Club (Young People’s Group) at 


a.m. 
6:00 p. m. Chapel Candlelight Service at 7.45 
p. m. All are cordially welcome. 

KING’S CHAPEL (Founded 1686). Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., Minister. Raymond G 
Robinson, Mus. D., Organist and Choirmaster. 
Sunday Service at 11 a. m. Week Days, 12m: 
Monday, Organ Recital; Tuesday through Friday, 
Preaching Services. Chapel open daily, 9 a. m. 
to 4. p. m. All are Welcome. 

WASHINGTON. D. C—ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Streets. Rev 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce. D. D.. minister. Sunday 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a. m 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p._m. Laurence C. 


Staples, executive secretary. Visit this active 
center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 
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A Saldien Canries Ais Li 
HERE ARE TWO VOLUMES, COMPACT IN SIZE, 
AND INFINITELY RICH IN CONTENT 


“ILL wx». 


GREAT COMPANIONS 


Volumes I and II 


Compiled by ROBERT FRENCH LEAVENS 


For the thoughtful man in the Service, these selections “will com- 
panion a man when he is alone, comfort him in the shadows, and 


when the sun comes out, make him thankful for it.” 


ELLERY SEDGWICK, Formerly Editor, Atlantic Monthly 


33%,” x 5%” in size, both volumes are 


attractively and durably bound in dark 
blue fabricoid, stamped in gold, and 
have waxed edges. 


“With sure touch the great writers of 
the past and of the present have been 
made contributors to this golden treas- 
ury of high thinking.” 
—FREDERIC MELCHER, Editor, 
PUBLISHERS WEEKLY 


Paper edition 25c. 
In blue or khaki 
cloth 50c. 


THINK ON THESE THINGS 


180,000 copies ordered by 
Y.M.C.A. branch of U.S.O. 


For every soldier’s and sailor’s small but 
precious collection of books, this compact 
little anthology of prose and poetry is an 
admirable selection. Planned as a spiritual 
manual-of-arms for those serving their 
country, Think On These Things is a 
readable and spirited collection, full of 
beauty, insight, and strength. 


VOLUME I, $2.50 
678 PAGES 


$5.00 
BOXED SET 


RIG Rn Mia 


The choice of any of these 
books assures the giver that 
the gift is well worth the 
space it takes for packing. 


* 
* 
* 
THE * 
BEACON PRESS % 
25 Beacon Street * 
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“Small in size, with clear, well spaced 


type, it will be taken to camp or read 
at home on sleepless nights. Wherever 
it is opened something sustaining will 
be found.” 

—N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 


“Comradeship in book form. A handy 
pocket collection of readings on the 
meaning and conduct of life from an- 
cient and modern sources.” 


—OAKLAND TRIBUNE 
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THIS DO AND LIVE 


By 
Horace Westwood 


Techniques for realising inner power to 
meet the strain and stress of a war-torn 
world. The underlying theory of the book 
is that the individual has within himself 
untapped reservoirs of energy and power; 
resources, the existence of which he only 
dimly suspects, but which may be ex- 
plored and developed. b 
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